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SICILIAN FOLK-TALES.* 

It is somewhat surprising that so little public 
notice has been taken in England of this great work. 
It may be said that it is not completed. That is 
true; but seven thick volumes having already been 
issued, if the work should never be formally con- 
summated such an issue would unquestionably con- 
stitute what its author, conscious of his scope and 
intentions, has, with perfect propriety, called a 
“library.” Nine more volumes are promised, of 
which six will be devoted to proverbs, popular 
spectacles and festivals, usages, beliefs, super- 
stitions, and children’s games ; the remaining three 
volumes will contain more unpublished songs and 
tales, and also popular traditions. The seven 
published volumes contain songs, tales, and tra- 
ditions, besides an elaborate grammar and a very 
fall glossary of the dialects. The whole is pre- 
ceded by prolegomena whose merits have gained 
Signor Pitré the esteem of literary Europe. There 
sno work of the same fulness of scope and extent 
of material anywhere else extant in Europe, with 
the exception only of the later Canti ¢ Racconti, 
—_—_—_—__ 


° "= delle Tradizioni Popolari Siciliane. , Per 
cura di Giuseppe Pitré. (Palermo, Luigi Pedone 
laurie). ) : as 





edited by Signori Comparetti and D’Ancona, now 
beginning to be known in England. But it must 
be borne in mind that Signor Pitré’s work applies 
to one country only, while the other collection 
gleans from the whole of the peninsula. These 
two great publications are not rivals, but sup- 
plementary the one of the other, and should both 
be equally studied. 

Signor Pitré’s stories are three hundred in 
number, and have been collected from forty-six 
Sicilian communi. They are, therefore, a complete 
representation of Sicilian story-telling. Signor 
Pitré in Sicily, as other Italian gentlemen in other 
parts of the kingdom, has experienced consider- 
able difficulty in getting at these tales, Our 
countrywoman, Mrs. Busk, though favoured by 
her sex, gives her personal testimony of the same 
fact, and we have no right to be surprised at it. 
The Latin mind, acute and sensitive even in the 
lower conditions of society, not knowing the 
present bent of the literary world, suspects that 
the learned professor who hunts down the rural 
story-teller is not honestly pursuing his avowed 
aim, but is taking bearings to determine some 
secret social meridian with which he has no real 
concern ; and it is a remarkable illustration of the 
differences of ethnological character that no diffi- 
culty of this nature has ever been experienced by 
the native collectors of Germany. Signor Pitré 
tells us how a German lieutenant, his friend, once 
ordered his men on parade to fall out and each in 
turn to relate all he knew of the old-world stories 
of his~ district, and they did so with perfect 
Teutonic freedom and self-satisfaction. Our author 
observes on this, that if an Italian officer had ven- 
tured on such a piece of natveté he would have 
been inevitably dubbed a madman (patente di 
matto). In our own island a decree in lunacy 
might be made on less evidence. Miss Stokes 
tells us that the same reluctance is exhibited in 
India even by native servants, especially the men. 
These facts show the enormous difficulties which, 
in some countries, attend the studied collection of 
such tales. When, therefore, these difficulties 
have been overcome so thoroughly and success- 
fully as in the case of the Sicilian tales of Signor 
Pitré, it is a necessary conclusion that the collector 
possesses qualities which do not fall to the lot 
of all. 

The imaginative tales collected in these volumes 
are, in the main, the same as those which are 
known in the peninsula. But even where no 
difference is seen in the leading motif, every 
difference is discernible in the manner of telling 
the stories. They are all in the dialect or dialects 
of Sicily, and this gives a scope, as in other 
countries, to natural displays of feeling and 
humour. Both these qualities abound in Sicily, 
and accordingly the tales of that country, as Pitré 


| tells them, give ample proof of their existence. 
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They positively revel in wild and buffo pleonasms, 
which dialect saves from being vulgar. But with 
all this grotesqueness there is never béise. The 
Italian mind is as free from that as the French. 
That sly wit, also, which the French call gauloiserie, 
is a native product of Italy, and is sufficiently 
visible in the stories. Imbriani’s untranslatable 
Magnanino and Nerucci’s kindred Crepantosa, 
though born in Tuscany, are none the less gau- 
loiseries. These two tales, however, are perhaps 
exceptional in the strength of this quality. Cer- 
tainly Pitré exhibits nothing so free. 

Sicilian folk-tales are remarkable for rapid 
dialogue which forces on the action, for a contempt— 
almost Shakspearian—of the unities, and for other 
irregularities. In the delicious tale of “ Caterina 
la Sapienti” the hero marries as repeatedly as a 
German prince. Time is no object. “Il tempo 
delle novelle passa presto,” say the story-tellers 
themselves. Here it passes prestissimo, but leaves 
no scathing effects on either features, temper, or 
feelings. Space is just as accommodating. In 
this and in other tales Perrault is sober serious- 
ness compared with his Sicilian competitors. 

Points of detail are often strikingly effective. 
An ogre’s daughter says her father can scent a 
Christian twelve miles off ; her mother ten miles 
only (“Lu Re di Spagna”). In another tale the 
ogre’s kettle is said to be such that if a man were 
to get into it with his two feet he could not clean 
it in two days (“ Marvizia”). In the same story 
a mamma draga is introduced to us as coming in 
with a dead bull on her neck. 

Original traits, also, of great boldness and felicity 
crop up amongst the incidents. Habitual individual 
ill luck is personified in three tales with considerable 
ability (“ Sfurtuna,” “La Suoru Sfortunata,” and 
“ Lu Scarparieddu”), and in “ La Bedda di la stidda 
d@’ oru” an old man is introduced who has been 
stirring up a boiling cauldron for the last three 
thousand years in the vain attempt to bring to the 
surface a virtue or two which have sunk to the 
bottom under the vices that thickly overlie them. 
“Tt takes time, my son,” says the old man; “it 
takes time” (“ Ma cci voli tempu, figghiu miu, cci 
voli tempu ”). The laborious Kohler has found no 
riscontri to any of these tales. 

Faint streaks of classical myths appear. “ Lu 
Re d’ Amuri” may be the story of Psyche very 
much altered and overlaid. Venus is turned into 
a mamma draga, or ogress, and Alcmena’s pro- 
tracted labour is thrown in. The whole tale is 
magnificent for its grotesqueness of incident and 
march of events. Basile has nothing to equal it. 
But is it, after all, a tradition from imperial times ? 
Has Psyche kept even a modified hold over the 
popular mind rate all the long weary middle 
ages? Iam inclined to think that there has been 
no tradition whatever from the times of real anti- 
quity, but that the story, being revived by the 





learned at the epoch of the Renaissance, has since 
flowed down into the lower level where it is now 
seen. To the Renaissance also, I believe, belong 
“Lu Ciclopu” (the Cyclops), a further version 
which Pitré gives, of the Ovidian story of Juno 
getting Lucina to stop the birth of Hercules 
by folding her hands over her knees, and the 
Polyphemus legend (No. 51), which Pitré gathered 
on Monte Erice. 

Besides fairy tales and religious and comic 
stories, historical traditions abound in Sicily, and 
are here collected by Pitrt. The varied fortunes 
of the island have put the inhabitants through a 
course of experiences which, if they have done 
nothing worse, have certainly left them plenty of 
folk-lore. Neither the Arabian governors, the 
Norman kings, nor the Sicilian Vespers, have been 
forgotten. Even Lais, the glory of Sicily for her 
peerless beauty, is still remembered, under the 
shadowy appellation of “ La Bedda di ay 

~C.C. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“As iF it were Carn’s Jaw-Bone,” “ Ham. 
Let,” V. i. (6% S. ii. 143).—The tradition that 
Cain slew his brother Abel with the jaw-bone of 
an ass is of very early date. I have a Bible 
printed by Day and Serres, in 1549. with spirited 
woodcuts: that representing the killing of Abel 
is one of the best, and shows plainly that 
what Cain is about to strike with is a jaw-bone 
with teeth init. The same cuts are in the earlier 
Bible of Coverdale, I believe. I have seen such 
representations of still earlier date, but cannot 
give particulars, as there are no old books here to 
refer to tut my own. These Bibles with wood- 
cuts, so rare and costly now, were plentiful enough 
in Shakespere’s days, and no doubt his eyes hod 
often lingered over this very vigorous and striking 
representation. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


In the “ Mactacio Abel,” one of the Towneley 
Mysteries published by the Surtees Society, Cain 
is represented as having slain his brother with a 
“ cheke bon,” pp. 15, 17. K. P. D. E. 


“Romeo AnD Jotret,” V. iii. 114-5.-- 
* Seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death.” 

Have any of the commentators properly explained 
the precise meaning of this passage? Malone 
says, “‘ Engrossing seems to be used here in its 
clerical sense.” Did it occur to him that the two 
lines contain a rather extraordinary collocation of 
legal terms? A “bargain,” or, as it was more 
usually called, a “bargain and sale,” was the con- 
mon form of deed used in Shakspere’s time for 
conveyance of land. To “seal,” applied to deeds, 
is of course to cause to operate, to authenticate the 


instrument. To “engross,” in its clerical sense, i§ 
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to copy in a fair hand, and amongst lawyers is 
always applied to the fair copy, which becomes by 
sealing or signing the instrument itself. The 
meaning of “dateless” in connexion with a deed 
js obvious enough, though in this sense it does not 
add much to the apparent force of the passage. 
Romeo’s meaning seems to be that his kiss is a 
token of the final and complete dedication of him- 
self to the grave. Are not “ dateless” and “ en- 
grossing,” the two more difficult words, used with 
a double signification—primarily with their more 
common meanings, eternal and fattening upon or 
devouring, and then with allusion to their clerical 
or legal sense, by way of a sort of pun? This pas- 
sage seems to have been overlooked in the collec- 
tion of legal phrases enumerated and explained in 
Mr. W. L. Rushton’s Shakspere as a Lawyer. 
C. F. H. 





Repupticatrp Worps.—Additions to A Dic- 
tionary of Reduplicated Words in the English 
Language, by Henry B. Wheatley (for the Philo- 
logical Society, 1866). Earlier instances I put in 
italics. On p. 14 and elsewhere Mr. Wheatley 
quotes from the Monthly Magazine of 1811; but 
the same remarks with the same list of words had 
already appeared in the Fugitive Miscellany, 1774, 
pp. 115-19, signed “ Lexiphanes.” Another list is 
in“ N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 390-2. 

Bag and bagaage. “N. & Q.,” 5 8. xii, 229, 293, 
457; 6% 8. i. 125. 

Brokers and trokers. Scott’s Antiquary. 

Can-can. “N. & Q.,” 4% S. vi. 455, 556. 

Crick-crack. Dickens, Pictures from /taly. 

Dollallolla. Character in Fie'ding’s Tom Thumb. 

Hanchum-scranshum. Brogden’s Lincolashire Words, 
1866, p. 91. 

Hickory-dickory-dock. Nursery rhyme. 

irrie harrie. See quot. in Levins’s Manipulus, 
E.E.T.S., p. 294. 

Hoity toity. See “N. & Q.,” 3° 8. vii. 417. 

Hotch-potch. Occurs as hoch-poch in Marvell's Rehearsal 
Transpros'd, 1673, ii. 228. 

Huncamunca. Character in Fielding’s Tom Thumb. 

Hurly bury, herle-borle. Machyn’s Diary, p. 41 (1553). 

Jug-jug, of the nightingale, Walpole’s Corresp., 1840, 
vi. 408. 

Knicky-knocky. “N. & Q.,” 2™ 8. iii. 2 (1732). 

Meddle and muddle. 

Namby-pamby. “ A Learned Dissertation on Dumpling 

..to which is added Namby Pamby, 1726.” 

: Nogus-vogus (for nolens volens). Bacon's A pophthegms, 
No, 50. 

Pall-mall, King James’s Basilikon Doron., 1603, 
p- 121, “ palle maille.” 

Princum-prancum. Prinkum prankum, the name of a 
dance, Randolph's Muses Looting Glass, 1668, p. 189; 
Playford’s Dancing-Master, 1698, p. 7. 

Ram Jam. “N. & Q.,” 5% 8. iii. 246; 6t §, i, 414; 
ii. 49, 116. 

Ram stam. 

Rantum Scantum. 
~~ 8ro., n.d. 

rn Mercurius Fumigosus, No. 11, 1654, 


Scott's Rob Roy, chap. xxviii. 


Rantum Scantum; or, Town 


Scimble-scamble, 
(see ‘*Skimble "’). 

Screbble-scrabble, 
p- 82). 

Shag-bag. Acland, Hull, 1833. 

Shag-rag. Nichols’s Jilust. of Lit., ii 
(Bp. Warburten). 


Walpole’s Corresp., 1840, ii. 152 
G. Farquhar, Twin-rivals, ed. 1760, 


1817, p. 175 


Tag-rag. See the gloss. at end of Machyn's Diary. 

Tint-taunt. “ Tint for taunt, the manager managed, 
1710.” 

Tit for tat. 

Trim tram. Devonshire name for a_ lich-gate, 
“3.& ” 3° S. iii. 29. 


Whiffle-whaffle, to whet a scythe, “N.& Q,” 1"8. 
viii. 390, 
Willy nilly, “ will or nill.” 


1528 (Arber’s repr., p. 48). 


tede me and be not wrothe, 


W. C. B. 
Malvern Link. 


A Murat TaBcer 1n ItrracomBe Cuaurci-: 
“ The......mory word...(scarce) e...... 
..«...mever was Innocence & Prudence soe love[ly} 
{thJat Had you known her Conversation, you would 
have said shee was y* Daughter of Eve befure shee 
eated of y* Apple. A servant of Christ Jesus 
[took] her to Wife, but his Master thought |im 
[unworth}y, and soe tooke her unto Himself. But [that] 
iin rity may not want an Example...... 
neni ie. Shee hath lett her name Katharine 
Parmynter the daughter of William 
Parmynter of this Parish. Shee died y* 
eaniond 16. Anno Domini 1610. 
“ This maid is not dead, but sleepeth here. 
(Reader) don't abuse thy sence 
..... & Soule is gon from hence 
naneai never dwelt belowe. Her Love 
[ Her] Life, her Soule was still above 
Soe meeke, soe good, soe pure, soe...... 
..oe Make the Lambe a Wife most... 
The Bridegroom called & with...... 
I am in love with Christ. 
** Hanc gemens...... 
The above is on a tablet near the west end of the 
north aisle of Ilfracombe Church. It is now 
almost, and soon will be quite, illegible, but is 
sufficiently quaint to be preserved in “ N. & Q,” 
Possibly some of your readers may have copied 
it in earlier days (I ought to have done so myself*), 
and may be able to supply what is missing. 
=. E. & 

Printers’ Errors (see ante, p. 65).—The fol- 
lowing may claim perhaps to be a greater blunder 
than that quoted by Este. It is in Bp. Horsley’s 
sumptuous edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s whole 
works. The last of them (and, according to the 
editor, the longest kept and oftenest recopied) was 
the Observations upon Prophecies of Holy Writ. 
In the original posthumous edition by his nephew, 
Benj. Smith, I tind, at p. 14 :— 

“While the people of God keep the covenant, they 
continue to be His people : when they break it they cease 
to be His people or Church, and become the synagogue of 
Satan, who say they are Jews and are not.” 





* Three lines of it only are given in my Antiente 
Epttaphe:. 
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Bp. Horsley abandoned this italicizing of all quo- 
tations, but in his gorgeous volumes the last clause 
opens thus : “and become the synagogue of God, 
who say,” &c. E. L. G. 


Superstitions apout THUNDER :— 

“A popular notion existed in the olden time that 
thunder prognosticated evil or good according to the 
day of the week on which it occurred. If it occurred 
on Sunday it brought about the death of learned men, 
judges, and others; on Monday, the death of women; 
on Tuesday it augured plenty of grain; on Wednesday, 
the death of harlots and other bloodshed; on Thursday 
it brought plenty of sheep and corn; on Friday, ‘ the 
slaughter of a great man and other horrible murders’; 
on Saturday, pestilence and death. It was also a popular 
fancy that the ringing of bellsin populous cities charmed 
away thunder.” —*“ Thunder and Lightning,” in One and 
All, Aug. 7, p. 93. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Proversiat Sarina, “ Pieck porrreEs—MAKE 
THUNDER.”—The other day I heard a Staffordshire 
man say, “ Pluck poppies—make thunder.” This 
was a proverbial saying that was quite new to me; 
and, as I cannot discover that it has been recorded 
in “ N. & Q.” (after a search in the General Index 
volumes), I here make a note of it. He explained 
it to mean, “If you gather poppies you will 
presently hear thunder.” Poppies come at a time 
of year when there is much thunder about ; but 
perhaps this proverbial saying may refer to some- 
thing more recondite. If so, what isit? Some 
years ago I made a note in these pages of the term 
“* Headaches,” by which poppies are known in 
Huntingdonshire; and I have been told of another 
country term for them—“cheese-bowls,” which, 
I presume, refers to their shape. 

Curupert Bebe. 


Conpucror or Guarp?—It may be worth 
recording in “N. & Q.” that the name “ conductor” 
first appears in English railway language in the 
newspaper reports of the accident to the “ Flying 
Scotchman,” on Aug. 10. Though an omnibus 
“cad” is a conductor, the railway servant who is 
placed in charge of trains, passenger and goods, 
has hitherto been called a guard. When the 
Midland started the Pullman cars, they advertised 
that a special “conductor” travelled with each, 
and by this door I imagine the term, which is the 
accepted one in America, has come in. It is a 
new illustration of our English readiness to give 
up our native expressions for foreign ones, 

Harotp Lewis, B.A. 

Bath. 


Grow.tinc=Siow.—In “N, & Q.,” 5% S. iii. 
49, 157, I called attention to the fact that four- 
wheeled cabs were sometimes called growlers, but 
at that time I had no notion that the epithet 
implied slowness, and very likely it did not then 
imply anything more than incivility. Now, how- 





ever, the case is different ; the word has developed 
a new meaning, and a few days ago I saw a letter 
from a lady in which she spoke of “ growling 
[=slow] trains.” It is easy to see by what process 
the word has obtained a new meaning so utterly 
different from its original one. Four-wheelers are 
growlers, because their drivers growl, and they are 
slow, and so to growl has come to mean to go 
slowly or to be slow.* It may be as well to record 
this, because, if the tradition is once lost, it will 
surely puzzle etymologists to know how such 
a meaning can have been extracted out of 
to growl. Can anybody give me other examples 
for I am sure they exist and I have seen them) 
of such a transference of meaning in consequence 
of a similar hap-hazard connexion between words! 
F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Sr. Francis pe Sates anp Bisnop Jeremy 
TaYLor.— 

“Je vous dis des danses, comme les médecins disent 
des potirons et des champignons: les meilleurs n’en 
valent rien, disent ils, et je vous dis que les meilleurs 
bala ne sont guére bons. Si néanmoins il faut manger 
des potirons, prenez garde qu'ils soient bien appretes...... 
Mangez-en peu et peu souvent (disent les médecins en 
parlant des champignons) car pour bien apprétés qu’ils 
soient, leur quantité leur sert dz venin. Dansez et peu et 
peu souvent......"—La Vie Devote, part iii. chap. 33. 

“The most innocent of them being but like condited 
or pickled mushrooms, which if carefully corrected and 
seldom tasted, may be harmless, but can never be good.” 
—Holy L ving, chap. ii, sect. 3. 

This parallelism is not noticed in Mr. Eden's 
edition of Taylor. Is there any known source 
from which the two writers may have drawn the 
idea? I suppose that modern science has weak- 
ened the force of the analogy by raising the cha- 
racter of mushrooms as articles of food. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Metopy, A Femate Caristran Name.—A 
young woman bearing this unusual name appeared 
recently before the petty sessions at Retford. 

E. Leaton BLenkIysorp. 


Inn Stans. — At Nottingham there are two 
public-houses, under the Castle Rock, bearing the 
following signs :—“ The gate hangs well”; “ The 

yay to Jerusalem.” Q. D. 


To “Dam vp NIAGARA WITH A PITCHFORK.” 
—We have all heard Mrs. Partington’s phrase, 
“Mopping up the Atlantic.” A parallel to it met 
my eye the other day, in an old magazine, which 





* It may be said, however, that one cannot growl or 
grumble excepting when one is at rest or moving very 
slowly. I defy any one who is walking, riding, or driving 
at great speed to grumble; they may, or often do, give 
vent to vehement expressions of wrath, but they will 
not grumble. A dog, too, growls when he is standing 


still or moving slowly. There is, then, some little con- 
| nexion between grumbling and slowness. 
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puts into the mouth of Incledon the phrase to 
“Dam up Niagara with a pitchfork.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Lixcotnsuire Fo.k-Lore.—The following piece 
of Lincolnshire folk-lore is new to me. 
opportunity of calling upon a farmer whom I had 
not seen for twelve months, and whom I never 
expected to see again. I was told they knew they 
should see a stranger, because a cockerel had 
come that morning and crowed at the front door. 

W. D. Sweerine. 


Peterborough. 


Yorxsuire Fork-torr.—An old man has told 
me that he observed whenever the rooks con- 
gregated on the dead branches of the trees there 
was sure to be rain before night ; but that if they 
stood on the live branches the effect would be vice 
“ersd Eporacum. 


Bee Forx-tore.—If a “ bumble” bee flies in, 
noisily, to the room where you are sitting, it is a 
sign that a stranger is coming to see you. I was 
told this in Rutland. Curupert Bepe. 


Miss Jewspvry’s Worxs.—I am desirous of 
obtaining some of Miss Jewsbury’s books; they 
are not easily to be got at now, so I ask for the 
aid of “N. & Q.” I should wish to secure several, 
and would name particularly The Sorrews of 
Gentility, The Half Sisters, Right or Wrong, Zoe. 
I have no doubt the Editor of “N. & Q.” will 
kindly allow communications on the subject to be 
addressed to me through him. a Be 


ueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tue Post-pranpiaAL Grace at WINCHESTER 
Cottrce.—The reference to the graces used at 
the different colleges at Oxford in a recent number 
has reminded me of a strange custom connected 
with the post-prandial grace at Winchester College 
more than fifty years ago, and to which I have 
never seen any allusion in the books that describe 
our life there in those by-gone days. 

Every junior in college was supposed to have 
his gown sewn together by a few stitches at the 
bottom, and occasionally the Prefect of Hall, the 
boy invested with the highest tribunitial power, 
made a round of them, as they stood upon the 
dais after grace time, to ascertain whether this 
custom had been duly complied with. When he 
came to an unfortunate culprit who, through neglect 
or accident, was discovered to be in default, the 


T had an | “Agimus tibi gratias, Omnipotens Deus, pro 
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ready stick was brandished and the infliction of 
the penalty of a licking appeared to be inevitable. 
There was, however, a way of escape, and curious 
indeed it was. The question was then put, “Can 
you say the prayer?” and if the threatened indi- 
vidual could repeat, without mistake, the prayer, 


| Fundatore nostro Gulielmo de Wykeham, reli- 





quisque,” &c., he was free, and, as long as his 
memory retained it, might fearlessly go about with 
his gown unsewn. 

I should be glad to know whether any usage at 
all like this has occurred elsewhere in collegiate 
life, and whether it can be traced, as not a few of 
our habits may be, to anything which occurred 
in medieval, and especially in monastic, practice. 

C. W. Bincuam. 


Peter FitzHerpert, 1200-34/5.—All peerages 
state that the above married for his second wife 
Isabella, third daughter and coheir of the William 
de Braose who was hung by Llewelyn in 1230 ; it 
is also stated that his mother was Lucy, daughter 
of Milo, Earl of Hereford, and sister to Berta, 
the mother of the William de Braose who died in 
1212, and was great-grandfather to the above 
Isabella. Thus, the pedigree runs as under :— 

Milo, Earl of—=Sybill, daughter and heir 
Hereford, d. | of Bernard de Newmarch, 
1143. | Lord of Brecknock, &c, 


| 
Berta—William de Lucy—Herbert =2. Maud. 


Braose. Fitz 
Herbert. { 
| ~~. 
William de—Maud de St. Valerie, i, 


Braose, d. | starved to death by 
1212. | King John, 1210. 


Reginald de Braose,—Grace t/ 
third son, d. 1225-8. | Briwer. 


| 
William de Braose,—Eva le 
hung by Llewelyn, | Marescal. 
1230. 


Isabella, third dau. and—Peter FitzHer-—1. Alice, dau. 
coheir. bert, son of of Roger Fitz- 


Herbert, Fitz- Roger, mar. 
Herbert, died 1203/4, ob. 
1235. $.p. 


on) 


As such a very great hiatus occurs between the 
probable respective ages of Peter and his wife 
Isabella, I am desirous of ascertaining if the above 
arrangement is undoubtedly accurate, and shall 
be grateful if you can help me in the matter. 

- ¥ ‘ 7 

D. G. C. E. 


Tae Pronunciation or “ Arkansas.”—There 
has been some controversy in America as to the 
pronunciation of the name of the state of Arkansas. 
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Some time ago an article appeared in the Little| A Worx ow Snortnaxp.—About the year 1835 


Rock Gastte, stating that joint committees from 


the Eclectic and Historical Societies had taken the | 


matter into consideration. In regard to this the 
following communication was sent to that paper:— 


“Smithsonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 9, 1880.—Editors Gazette:—If your 
joint committee wants to hit the correct pronunciation 
of Arkansas, and to modify its orthography accordingly, 
the first thing to do is to drop the ‘r’ from the word, 
and the second, emphasize it on the second syllable— 
Akanea. The earliest French chroniclers always write 
Akanea, and the ‘r’ was put in by ignorants to give the 
‘a’ the continental sound. There are even instances 
where the word father has been written ‘farther’ for the 
game reason; also, ‘terbacker’ for teubacco.—Yours re- 
spectfully, ALtpext S. Gatscuet, Linguist of Bureau of 
Ethnology.” 

Is this explanation tenable ? 
Wituram FE. A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Eritarpa 1x Lypp Cuurcn, Kent, on Jonny 
More.ront, Vicar, WHO DIED IN 1420.— 
“ Qui tumulum cernis, cur non mortalia spernis ; 
Tali namque domo clauditur omnis homo? 
Regia majest»s. omnis terrena potestas, 
Transit [qu. transiet] absque mora, mortis cum venerit 
hora, 
Ecce corona datur nulli, nisi rite sequatur 
Vitam justorum, fugiens exempla malorum. 
O, quam ditantur qui ceelica regna sequantur ! 
Vivent jocundi, confessi crimina mundi.” 
This inscription has been translated,— 
“Do thou, the tombs beholding, count this world's 
pleasures nought : 
To such a dwelling place as mine shall ev'ry man be 
brought. 
The majesty of mighty kings, all worldly pomp and 
power, 
Shall pass away without delay in death's destructive 
hour, 
Behold a crown to none is given, unless with care he 
tread 
The just man’s path, and sinners’ ways avoid with fear 
and dread. 
O who may tell how great their wealth who heavenly 
kingdoms gain, 
Their bliss reveal that know and feel all earthly things 
are vain!” E. J. B., Lydd, 1845. 
The first two lines occur in Carminum Proverbi- 
alium Loci Comm., Lond., 1588, p. 147. Can 
any one point out a place where the rest of the 
inscription occurs ? Ep. Marsa. 
Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Tomas Fypett.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give me any information respecting a Thomas 
ydell, who appears to have been of some notoriety 
in London in the time of the Commonwealth? His 
rtrait, engraved by Cross, is at Guildhall, and 
e was buried January, 1653/4, at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. In the entry of burial he is described 
as “a Gentleman of Furnivall’s Inn.” 
J. H. GREENSTREET. 





i saw advertised The Parliamentary System of 


Shorthand, and purchased a copy. It was a little 
book, and could be carried in the waistcoat pocket. 
The price was half-a-crown. It proved to be a 
simple and excellent system, and by its aid I soon 
learned the characters, and by constant practice, in 
taking down lectures, sermons, &c, became an 
expert shorthand writer. I have often tried since 
to procure another copy of this hook, but without 
success, and I should be obliged to Mr. Batter, 
or to any other person, who would tell me where 
I could get one. I may add, however, that I want 
it for the sake of old associations only, for, although 
I can still write shorthand with facility, I have 
ceased to use it, being satisfied, by my own ex- 
perience and that of others, that the practice of 
trusting to shorthand notes very seriously affects 
the memory. od F. 
Temple. 


A Fourteenth Century Sworp In THE 
British Mvuseum.—It is cross-hilted, double- 
edged, and measures thirty-eight inches in length, 
bearing on one side an inscription in Roman and 
Gothic letters of yellow metal, inlaid, three of the 
letters being upside down, and on the other two 
crosses potent, each within a double circle, two 
quatrefoils, and four crescents. The sword, which 
was found in the Witham in the year 1826, is now 
preserved in the British Museum, where, by the 
kindness of Mr. Franks, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it. Can any of your readers 
who have seen the sword throw light upon the 
puzzling characters of the inscription that it bears? 

R. KR. L. 


“Contrarry AS Woop's poe.”—TI saw an old 
man to-day who had taken his grandson for a walk, 
but the child became cross and declined to go any 
further. His grandfather declared that he was 
“like Wood’s dog.” ‘What did Wood’s dog do?” 
said I. “ Why,” said the old man, “it has beer 
a say as long ago as I was a child, Contrairy as 
Wood’s dog, that wouldn’t go out nor yet stop at 
home.” Have any of your readers ever heard of 
this disagreeable animal? I should be glad to 
know whether his reputation has reached beyond 
the bounds of this district. W. D. Parisn. 

Selmeston, Lewes. 


“ Hornan.”—Littré (see Dict., s.v. “ Hourra”) 
derives the French word, as well as the English 
and German hurrah, from a mysterious Slavonic 
source! He says, too, “ Hourra, etym. Slav. Hu- 
raj au paradis, d’aprés Yidée que tout homme qui 
meurt en combattant vaillamment va en paradis.” 
No doubt hurrah (Russ. dird) was a characteristic 
cry of Russian troops in attack. Littré’s quota- 
tions prove it, and cp. also Byron (Don Juan, 
vii. 87) and the Dutch poem given in “ N. & Q.” 
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(1* §. viii. 277). But may I ask whether any 
evidence can be brought forward in support of the 
derivation of the Russian war cry from a Slav. 
hw-raj? Again, one would like to know to what 
language hu-raj belongs. It cannot be Russian, as 
there is no A in that language. Is it Bohemian? 
Then hu would be an interjection“ Oh !” and not 
a preposition as in Littré. For the latter part of 
the word— Russ. rat; Bohem. rag—see Miklosich ; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 111-13 ; 
and Jungmann’s splendid Bohemian Dict. (1835). 
Lastly, supposing the Russian hurrah should mean 
“To Paradise !” or “ Oh, Paradise !” is it probable 
that the hurrah of Western Europe has the same 
origin ? A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


Powaski’s Banner. — Who was the Pulaski 
alluded to in Longfellow’s well-known Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns at Bethlehem, and what was 
the cause in which he fought ? i. 

[A Count Casimir Pulaski is mentioned in Drake's 
Dictionary of American Biography. ] 


Enear Attan Por.—Particulars of any trans- 
lations, other than French or German, of any of 
this writer’s works are desired. Especially useful 
would be information about The Raven, as also 
about any really clever parodies of the latter. 

J. H. Incram. 


A TrTLE-Pace BY VAN per Horck.—In one of 
the cases in the Musée Plantin at Antwerp is a 
finely drawn but incomplete title-page by Van der 
Hoeck (Flem. sch. 1598-1651), representing a tree 
charged with fleurs-de-lis,in the cupsof which appear 
various crowned personages (one is a French king). 
In the centre of the tree is a much larger and more 
highly finished medallion portrait of a middle-aged 
lady, wearing a lace cap. Beneath this likeness 
is written, “Je couvre de mon ombre toute la 
terre.” Who was the lady ? 

H. G. GrirFinnHoore. 

[At the time of the Rubens Centenary, 1877, it was 
stated that M. Vanderhaeghen, Town Librarian, Ghent, 
was engaged upon an elxborate work descriptive of the 
treasures of art and literature in the Maison Plantin. } 


Smaxspeare’s GRANDDAUGHTER. —She first 
married Thomas Nashe, afterwards Sir John Bar- 
nard, and died at Abingdon, near Northampton, 
in 1670. Is her tomb or tombstone still extant ? 
If so, probably some of the readers of “N. & Q” 
would like a correct transcript of what may be 
thereon. B. Nicwotson, 


James Hamittoy, or Srennouse, Lanark- 
sHire.—Can any one inform me what arms were 
borne by him? He appears to have been quite 
ruined by 1650 (vide Anderson’s History of the 
Hamiltons). His house was the eldest of the 
Raploch line, which pron~: y his ancestor handed 





over to his brothers on marrying the heiress of 
Stanehouse, in the sixteenth century. Any further 
particulars of this house will be very interesting 
to me. J. H. 
15, Duke Street. 
P.S.—I could get no information on this point 
at the Lyon Office, Edinburgh. 


Heratpic. — Argent, a chevron checquy or 
and sable between three ravens close of the last. 
Crest: on the branch of a tree lying fesseways a 
raven with wings expanded sable. To whom, and 
when, were these arms granted? The late Sir 
Charles Young, Garter, authenticated them, I be- 
lieve. i. BB Fs 

New York. 


Noumismatic.—Silver, size of the present dollar, 
but only half its weight. Obv. Bust to left, 
CAROLUS . III. HISPAN. ET IND. REX. LM. 1760. 
Rev. Double headed eagle, crowned, with large 
oval shield on its breast between two columns 
PLUS VLTR on the sea; under the eagle’s claws 
sup and vyp. The shield bears three crowns, 
2 and 1, out of the bottom one, a sceptre with a 
star on its top, in base the pomegranate of Grenada, 
between the capitals k 1. Legend, opTimo . 
PRINC . FUBL . FIDELIT . JURAM. It is not in 
Bonneville. Is it a colonial half peso? 

NEPHRITE. 


Tue Nive or Diamonps CaRVED on A Pocpirt. 
—I am aware that the nine of diamonds is the 
curse of Scotland, but can any of your readers 
suggest a reason for its being carved on a pulpit in 
Spofforth Church, Yorkshire ? EsoracuM. 


PARLIAMENT THE Roin or Enctanp.—I have 
somewhere seen it stated to have been the opinion 
of the great Lord Burghley that Parliament would 
eventually be the ruin of England. I shall be 
glad to have Burghley’s precise words, and to know 
where they may be found. H. W. Cooxes. 


A Picrortat Mystery.—Can any correspondent 
explain the subject of a painting representing a 
man in the costume and hunting cap of the last 
century, resting on a staff about a foot taller than 
himself, by the side of a stone wall, on which is an 
heraldic shield, emblazoned with a hound and 
three buckles, encircled by the words “ Carter, 
Grand., 1788”? On the top of the structure is a 
lion’s head, and a trough at the bottom. 

GeorcE ELLs, 

St. John’s Wood. 


Tue “ Specrator.”—Has it ever been observed 
that none of the principal writers of this periodical 
reached the age of fifty-five years? Steele died 
aged fifty-three ; Addison, fifty-three ; Budgell, 
fifty-two ; Hughes, forty-one ; Tickell, fifty-four ; 
and Grove, fifty-four. Were not the lives of 
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literary men shorter then than at the present 
time? Unepa, 


A Remarxaste Depication.—In the course 
of an article on “Art in Parliament,” in the 
Saturday Review of Aug. 14 (p. 202), it is stated 
that “the first copies of a recent theological work 
contain a dedication in which two great ‘living’ 
divines are addressed as ‘lying.’” Can any of 
your readers tell me what work is referred to ? 

Be Be Ee 

“ Wexiep.”—An advertiser in “N. & Q.” an- 
nounces that he has a set of books to be “ wexled” 
for some reprints. “ Wexled” is a very “ sweet 
word”; but what does it mean? a. 

[It is no doubt the Germ, wechseln. } 


A Govttow Brass.—In the History of Cleve- 
land, by the Rev. J. Graves, written in 1808, 
mention is made of a brass once in Faceby Church 
to the memory of Sir Lewis Goulton, which brass, 
he says, was, at the time that he wrote, in the 
possession of Christopher Goulton, of Highthorn, 
near Easingwold. With the death of this Chris- 
topher Goulton, in 1815, that branch of the Goulton 
family became extinct. He died without a will, 
and up to the present time I have been unable to 
get any information concerning the brass spoken of 
by Mr. Graves. Can you assist me in any way ? 

J. Goutton ConstTaB.e, 


Replies. 


ITALIAN AND WEST HIGHLAND FOLK-TALES. 
(6 S. i, 510; ii, 33, 118) 

Since my first note and the two interesting re- 
plies to it I have found a Greek riscontro in Pio’s 
Contes Populaires Grecs, recently published at 
Copenhagen (pp. 222-4). This story is not in 
Hahn’s German collection, and has never been 
translated. It comes from the upper or old town 
of the island of Syra, and is to the following 
effect :— 

There was once a man so poor that he felt him- 
self obliged to emigrate to Constantinople (o'r) 
IIéAcv) to enable himself and his wife to live. 
There he obtained employment as a day labourer, 
but his master never paid him anything. After 
twenty years he determined to go home. For all 
this service the master gave him only three hundred 
piastres, or ypoovd (that is fifty shillings). He 
took them and turned on his heel, when his master 
called him back, saying that for one hundred 
piastres he would give him a piece of advice, and 
so on for the remaining money. The man acceded 
to these strange offers. The counsels were as 
follows: “Do not inquire about what does not 
concern thee. Do not change thy road. Keep 


the evening’s wrath for the morning.” This last 
is in verse :-— 
tov drovep' vo Supod 
pirayée tov Td Twpre. 

On his journey home he came to a dry tree, 
whereat a black man (‘Apdwys) proffered him 
florins (fAovpid) in exchange for leaves. The 
man thought this very strange, but, remembering 
the first counsel, accepted the offer without a 
question. The black man then gave him forty 
camels loaded with florins, together with their 
drivers, saying, “ Here I have been for the last 
two hundred years prepared to give the money to 
any one who would not ask a question, and also to 
take off the head cf every man who did. I have 
built a tower out of these heads, and only one was 
wanting to complete it.” The man and his com- 
panions proceeded on their journey until they 
came to a cross road (aravpodpéc) near which 
was an inn. The men advised him to take the 
cross road, but he, remembering the second 
counsel, refused, and they left him with the camels, 
They were afterwards murdered by robbers. The 
man arrived safely at home, and knocked at the 
door, asking for a night’s lodging. His wife, not 
knowing him, put him in the stable. By-and-by 
he saw a man enter the house. His suspicions 
being aroused, he took up his gun (rovdéy:) and 
prepared to shoot him, but remembered the third 
counsel and waited for the morning. Then he 
ascertained that it was his own son, a young man 
of twenty-one, whom he had seen the night before. 

Which is the original story, the Italian or the 
Greek? It is curious that in the latter the poor 
man is called Phrintirico. Is this a mere Greek 
copy of the Italian name Federigo? It is also 
noteworthy that the roadside inn, which in the 
Italian and Scotch stories plays a part, is here 
of no consequence. What does this mean? 

H. C. C. 

Cuartes II. arrer tue Barrie or Worces- 
TER (6% §. ii. 126).—The quotations which corre- 
spondents send to “N. & Q.” from various sources 
are very often inaccurate. I have reason to com- 
plain of two such quotations, the matter of which 
is altogether wrong. Under the head of “Old 
Houses with Secret Chambers” (ante, p. 13), 
Mr. Harry Sandars quotes from Clarke’s History 
of Ipswich an absurd story, which I demolished in 
the Ipswich Journal of November 11, 1879. The 
story is to the effect that Charles II. was con- 
cealed in a secret chamber of an old house in the 
Butter Market at Ipswich after the Battle of 
Worcester. Now Charles never went near Ipswich, 
nor any other place in the eastern counties, on his 
journey from Boscobel to Brighton, where he en- 
barked for Fécamp. His route was first from 
Boscobel to Bristol, and thence, after failing to 








embark there, across Salisbury Plain to Brighton. 
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His movements, it will thus be seen, were con- 
fined to the midland, western, and southern coun- 
ties. The other quotation to which I have to take 
exception is that reproduced from the Oldbury 
Weekly News, and communicated to “N. & Q.” 
The brothers Penderel can hardly 
be described as “ peasants.” One, it is true, was 
a woodcutter; but another was a miller, and a 
third was described as a “ gentleman.” The king 
never once pretended to be cutting faggots with 
Richard Penderel in a wood. 
correct piece of information in the paragraph which 
Mr. Jackson quotes is that Richard Penderel was 
awarded a pension of 1001. per annum for his ser- 
vices in the king’s necessity ; but the pension was 
not, and is not, “from Government,” and has not 
been paid “ever since the Restoration.” There 
were five Penderel pensions—one to each brother 
—which are still paid to their descendants by rent 
charges upon former crown lands; and none of 
the pensions was instituted until 1675—fifteen 
years after the restoration of Charles II. Large 
sums of money—many thousands of pounds with- 
out doubt—were received by various members of 
my family direct from the king between the years 
1660 and 1675—when the hereditary pensions 
were granted. J. Pexperet Bropuvrst. 
Chelmsford. 


as above. 


Bisnop Ken (6" §. ii. 48).—The lines of Bishop 
Ken (“Poem for First Sunday after Epiph.,” 
Christian Year, p. 63, Lond., Pickering, 1868) are : 

** God man Himself his absolution spake ; 
His spirit long'd his prison to forsake.” 

Gerson has :— 

“Hine probabile est...quod denique morientem eum, 
sicut lex Adam urgebat, personaliter visitaverit, ipsum- 
que consolatus sit perducens animam in requiem justorum, 
quousque resurgens diceret animz sux, ‘ Hodie mecum 
eris in paradiso.’ "—“ Epist. alia de festo Josephi institu- 
endo,” Opp., tom. iv. col, 218 E., Paria. 1606. 

A narrative of the death of Joseph is given in 
* Hist. Joseph., Liber A poer., ex cod. MS. Bibl. 
Reg. Par., Arabice editus, cum vers Lat., a Geor. 
W allin, Lips., 722,” ch. xii. 894-5 pp. 36 5qq- The 
title of ch. xvii. is, “ Ejus cum Christo uitimum 
colloquium et delictorum confessio” (Arg. cap. 
after p. 110), and it begins thus :— 

_“ Hee sunt que locutus est Josephus, senex ille justus, 
Ego autem ingressus ad illum, deprehendi animam ejus 
vehementer commotam, erat enim in magna angustia 
constitutus, et dixi illi: Salve, mi pater Josephe, vir juste; 


qui vales! Ille vero respondit mihi: plurimum salve, O | 


filiole mi dilecte! Equidem dolor metusque mortis jum 
circumdedere me; sed, statim ac audivi vocem tuam, 
requievit anima mea.”—P. 56, w.s.; Fabricii Cod. Pseud. 
V. T., tom. ii. p. 324, Hamb., 1723. 

Fabricius states that there was a Latin version 
from the Hebrew as early as A.D. 1340 (u.s. 
pp. 311, 312). As to such additions to the life of 
St. Joseph, beyond the scriptural statements, Tille- 
mont has this caution, “11 ne faut pas espérer d’en 


Almost the only | 





| trouver autre part rien d’assuré ” (Memoires, tom. i. 
p. 134, Brux., 1706). And so Butler, in the Lives 
of the Saints, in the life of St. Joseph, at March 19, 
observes, “ We cannot doubt but he had the happi- 
ness of Jesus and Mary attending at his death, 
praying by him, assisting and comforting him in 
his last moments,” without notice of the Life, u.s. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

| Sandford St, Martin. 


Setwyniana (6 §, ii. 147).—The first Lord 
Grantham died Sept. 30, 1770, and was succeeded 
by his son Thomas Robinson, second Baron 
Grantham. It was on December 21 that the 
ministry recalled the British ambassador at 
Madrid, James Harris, Esq. (afterwards the Earl 
of Malmesbury). On the 18th of the following 
January they authorized him to resume his diplo- 
matic functions; on the 22nd an amicable con- 
vention was signed between England and Spain ; 
and on Jan. 25, 1771, Lord Grantham was gazetted 
as ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to his Catholic Majesty. At this time, when there 
was a very general feeling that the whole transac- 
tion was by no means creditable to those in power, 
and a belief was expressed by some members of 
Parliament that papers of importance had impro- 
perly been kept back, the sending of young Lord 
Grantham, who was then the king’s vice-chamber- 
lain, was probably not deemed wise by all; the 
lines printed ante, p. 147 seem to point to the fact 
that he was better fitted to superintend the royal 
kitchen than to curb the arrogance of the Spanish 
minister. Lord Grantham continued ambassador 
at Madrid till 1779. Epwarb Sotty. 


Toe MayrLower oF THE PILGRIMS USED AS 
A Stave-suip (6% §, ii. 127).—I am afraid there 
are substantial grounds for Dr. Grosart’s sorrow. 
I cannot prove that the Mayflower was so used, 
but I can give some evidence that the Pilgrim 
Fathers kept slaves. Pishey Thompson, in his 
History of Boston, quotes a letter from John 
Cotton to Oliver Cromwell, referring to Scotch 
prisoners sent to New England :— 

“ The Scots, whom God delivered into your hands at 
Dunbar, we have been desirous to make their yoke easy; 
such as were sick of the scurvy or other diseases have 
not wanted physic and chirurgy. They have not been 
sold for slaves to perpetual servitude, but for 6, 7, or 8 
years, as we do our own: and he that has bought the 
most of them, buildeth houses for them, for every four a 
house, and layeth some ucres of ground thereto, which 
he giveth them as their own, requiring them to work 
three days in the week for him, and four days for them- 
selves, and promiseth as soon as they can repay him the 
money he laid out for them, he will set them at liberty.” 
— History of Boston, 1856, p. 423. 
| Jt must be admitted that Mr. Cotton, though dis- 
tinguished by the heroic energy and iron fortitude of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, exhibited in his proceedings a great 
alloy of the harsh and persecuting bigotry which marked 
| the conduct of the early colonists of New England.”— 

Ibid, p. 420. 
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See also p. 421, &c.; and consult Increase Mather’s 
Remarkable Providences of the Earlier Days of 
American Colonizition, edited by George Offer, 
and published by Mr. John Russell Smith. It is 
asad picture, and shows, as might be expected, 
that the Pilgrim Fathers partook largely of the 
superstition, intolerance, and bigotry of the times. 

To them the Mayflower was a ship, and nothing 
more ; and as they did not scruple to keep slaves, 
I do not see why they should object to allow the 
ship to be employed in the traffic, even if they did 
not embark in the trade themselves. We are in 
danger of forgetting the great change in public 
feeling in our times on this subject. I am old 
enough to remember hearing clergymen defend 
slave-holding and quote Scripture in support of it. 

R. R 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This statement is made on the authority of 
R. Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, in Haw- 
thorne’s English Note-Books. I regret not being 
able to give the exact reference to the page as I am 


far from my books, M. N. G. 


Sir Ricwarp Muscrave (6" §, ii. 48).— 
Richard Musgrave, eldest son of Christopher Mus- 
grave, who settled at Tourio, co. Waterford, was 
created a baronet of Ireland, Dec. 2, 1782, with 
remainder to the issue male of his father. Sir 
Richard, first baronet of Tourin, died on April 6, 
1818, and is no doubt the person referred to by 
Dunetm. He was married, but had no issue, and 
the title devolved upon his brother, Sir Christopher, 
ancestor of the present baronet of Tourin. The 
only particulars given in Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage as to the genealogy of this family 

revious to its settlement in Ireland, derive it from 

ichard Musgrave, of Wortley, Yorkshire, but the 
arms appear to be differenced upon Musgrave of 
Edenhall. Beyond this statement it would not 
be safe to go without further information. 


C. H. E, Carmicnarn. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


Sir Richard, who was a member of the Irish 
Parliament, was created a baronet of Ireland 
Dec. 2, 1782, and was well known as a political 
writer, particularly by his History of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. He married, Nov. 10, 1782, 
Deborah, daughter of Sir Henry Cavendish, Bart., 
of Doveridge, co. Derby, by whom he had no issue ; 
and dying April 6, 1818, he was succeeded in the 
title, according to its special limitation, by his 
brother, Christopher Frederick. He was of a 
junior branch of the ancient family of Musgrave 
of Musgrave, co. Westmoreland. ABHBA. 


Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., who died April 6, 
1618, son of Christopher Musgrave, Esq., of Tourin, 
co. Waterford, and Susannah, daughter of James 
Usher, Esq., of Ballyntaylor, married, in 1782, 


Deborah, daughter of Sir Henry Cavendish of 
Derbyshire, but died without issue. His family, 
Burke says, “is a junior branch of the ancient 
family of Musgrave of Musgrave, co. Westmore- 
land.” Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 


A Prince Errant (6 §S. ii. 67).—I think 
K. N. is right in his surmise that the story to 
which he refers has been told of more than one 
prince. I can give him one version in which 
Charlemagne figures as the unknown prince. The 
Taill of Rauf Coilzear, to which I refer, relates 
how Charlemagne, while out hunting, was separated 
from his attendants by a furious storm. In this 
evil plight he wandered about until at last he met 
Rauf the Collier, leading a mare laden with coals. 
Rauf at first was inclined to be disagreeable, but 
eventually took the king to his house, where he 
provided him with shelter and food. Supper being 
ready, the collier bade his guest lead his wife in 
and “ gang begin the buird.” The king hesitated, 
whereupon Rauf knocked him down, and advised 
him to do as he was bid infuture. During supper 
Charlemagne told Rauf he was connected with 
the court, being in fact the queen’s gentleman 
of the bedchamber, and invited his host to pay 
him a visit in Paris. In the morning Rauf 
set the king in the right way, and a few days 
after proceeded to Paris to pay the promised visit. 
Admitted to the king’s dining-hall, he recognized 
in Charles his guest, whom he had knocked down, 
and vowed that if he could only escape no one should 
ever entice him again to Paris. Charles related his 
adventure to his knights, who advised him to hang 
the collier, but 
“ God forbot,” he said, “ my thank war sic thing 

To him that succourit my lyfe in ea euill ane nicht.” 

The story then goes on to relate how Rauf was 
knighted, and eventually became marshal of 
France, and on the spot where he had met the 
king founded a hospice— 

* In the name of Sanct July 
That all that wantis harbery, 
Suld haue gestuing.”’ 

My quotations are from the edition of Rauf 
Coilzear which will form one of the series of 
“Charlemagne Romances,” published by the Early 
English Text Society. It is a reprint of a unique 
copy of a sixteenth century poem of vo. 


Tue Crmmroporion Socrerr (6% S. ii. 67) of 
Sept. 1751, existed over a period of thirty years, 
was suspended in 1781, and revived on June 24, 
1820. It aimed at promoting “ the instruction of 
the ignorant, and the relief of the distressed part 
of their countrymen” (cf. Society’s Constitutions, 
published in 1778); but the institution of 1820 
adopted less extensive views, confining itself to 
literary productions, to the collection of scarce 
books, and MSS. relating to Wales. Its Trans- 
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actions were published in 1822 and 1843, in two 
volumes,* and on the 4th of April, by the request 
of the Governors of the Welsh School and of the 
Royal Cymmrodorion Society, two very fine col- 
lections were deposited in the MS. Department 
in the British Museum, virtually dissolving the 
Society (cf. Sims’s Handbook to the Library of 
the British Museum, pp. 102-103). According to 
Haydn’s Book of Dates (Moxon, 1878), the Cymm- 
rodorion Society was re-established in 1877, for 
the promotion of literature and the arts in Wales. 
Wituram Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly, 


Asyer’s Retort To Isn-posuetn (6" §S. i. 512). 
—It may be well for so profound a scholar as Dr. 
Marcotioutn to eschew the “ Massoratic points 
and punctaations,” but what are we other poor 
mortals to do if we forsake the Hebrew verity? 
“Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati,” 
i.e. what we have always considered to be the bread 
of life. But how about the versions? For in- 
stance, the Peschito, like the Hebrew, renders 
“delivered thee into the hand of David.” The 
word in question VS, it is true, is not 

r * 


the usual one for “deliver”; but, as Dr. Marco- 
LIOUTH justly observes, men in an excited state 
use singular words. The word signifies “ cause to 
come,” “send,” or “ pitch,” and well represents 
Ish-bosheth as a mere thing without life. We use 
many words in the same contemptuous manner. 
The Septuagint also substantially agrees with our 
present Hebrew text. It has, however, two varia- 
tions ; the one, “I have not deserted to the house 
of David” (ovx nbroudAnea) ; the other is the 
total omission of “against Judah.” The Vulgate 
does not follow the Septuagint, as it usually does, 
but renders “ non tradidi te”; and renders the last 
sentence, “et tu requisisti in me quod argueres pro 
muliere hodie.” “ Doy’s head” is more likely to 
refer to Abner himself. His master had ill-treated 
him about a very little fault, as if a mere dog. 
The contempt with which these animals were re- 
garded causes them frequently to stand as similes 
for something of the lowest worth. The Peschito 
reads “who,” corresponding with the "UN ; the 
transcriber who made the blunder suggested by 
your correspondent, therefore, was a very early one. 
Neither this version nor the Vulgate supports the 
proposed emendation. The lamed being a pre- 
position of general reference might be translated 
“concerning,” “with regard to,” Judah. “ Ad- 
versum” in the same way means both “to” and 
“against.” So also éwi and eis. Compare Ps. li. 6: 
’ : 


‘ND 13? 7? 


“ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” It may 





* Parts I. and IL, edited by J. H. Parry; Part III., 


by D. Lewis; Part 1V., by W. J. Rees. 





be interesting to read the French version of the 
eminent De Sacy, not as the most literal, but as 
giving the gist of the matter. He is very peri- 
phrastic, but this very quality of his in abrupt 
passages has the advantage of giving a, if not the 
best, sense. ‘ Abner, étrangement irrité de ce re- 
proche, lui répondit : Suis-je un jeune homme a 
étre traité comme un chien, moi qui me suis dé- 
claré aujourd’hui contre Juda pour soutenir dans 
sa chute la maison de Saiil votre pére, ses fréres et 
ses proches, et qui ne vous ai point livré entre les 
mains de David, et aprés cela vous venez anjour- 
d’hui chercher querelle avec moi pour une femme?” 

The name of Ish-bosheth, omitted in v. 7, is 
supplied in the Syriac, Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
Arabic, and several Hebrew MSS. I cannot see 
any very great difficulties in this passage. 

H. F. Wootryca. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Tue Derivation anp Meaninco or CarisTIAN 
Names (6S. i, 195, 243, 365).—The derivation 
of Beatrice from Beatus is exactly one of those 
popularly accepted statements which I wish to call 
in question. Whence comes the rice in this name ? 
I fail to recall any other name in which rice or ric 
occurs that is not Saxon. Richard, Richenda, 
Frederic, Alberic, Almaric, and others which will 
readily occur, are all of Teutonic, not of Latin, 
origin. Moreover, Beatrice took its rise in Ger- 
many, unless I much mistake. I should venture 
(ander correction) to suggest as its origin Gebet-ric, 
“Rich in prayers.” But I cannot accept (without 
strong evidence, which I have never yet seen) the 
derivation from Beatus, which refers it to the 
language of a country where apparently it is not 
aboriginal, and leaves half the name without any 
explanation. Whatever be the source of Beatrice, 
I think—if it be Teutonic, as I suspect—it must 
be related to Bathilde. 

The supposed corruption of Ferdinand from 
Bertram reminds one irresistibly of the famous 
derivation of Fohi from Noah; but Fohi has the 
advantage, since it does possess half the letters of 
Noah. The individual who originally made this 
ingenious suggestion surely was hard pressed to 
find a source for Ferdinand. 

I trust that the freedom of my criticism will not 
offend Dr. Cuarnock, since the very object of 
my queries was to induce people to examine the 
accepted derivations, and to see whether they were 
tenable. 

I know that Bridget is said to be derived from 
bright, but I wish to ascertain if that be so. I do 
not quite see why Raymond should be derived 
from Ram-mann, when (its earlier form being 
Reimond) rein and mund are in existence whence 
to take it. In short, like the troublesome person 
in Little Dorrit, “ I want to know, you know.” 

How did the get come into Bridget? The 
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Swedish form, I have understood, is Brita, and the 
name was early found in that country. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Wituiams or Bristot, Artist (6™ §. ii. 85). 
—No Williams of Bristol ever exhibited in Lon- 
don; but there are two from that part of the 
country. (A third, Williams of Bath, exhibited 
a portrait at the Royal Academy in 1785, and a 
view in 1792—no initial is given.) 

T. H. Williams, a landscape painter in oil and 
water colour, painted chiefly views in Wales and 
Devonshire. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
1801-1829 (5 works); at the British Institu- 
tion 1807-1826 (15 works); and at Suffolk 
Street in 1826, one work. He lived in Pomeroy 
Conduit Street, Plymouth, in 1801; at 32, High 
Street, Exeter, 1807-8; Magdalen Street, Exeter, 
1821-1823 ; and Alphington Cross, Exeter, 1824- 
1829. He published Picturesque Excursions in 
Devonshire and Cornwall in 1804, and also The 
Environs of Exeter and 


Wight, for all of which he drew and etched the 
plates (Redgrave). 


W. Williams was a landscape painter, and con- 
fined himself also to Wales and Devonshire. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 1845-1850 
(10 works); at the British Institution 1845- 
1867 (40 works); and at Suffolk Street 1844- 
1876 (52 works). He lived at 15, Trim Street, 
Bath, in 1845; 1, Pultney Bridge, Bath, 1846- 
1848; 3, Geneva Cottages, Torquay, 1849-1853 ; 
and at Topsham, Devon, 1855-1876. In the 
1845 Catalogue of Suffolk Street he is described 
as “late of Plymouth.” No view in Ireland was 
exhibited by either artist. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

Botton Corney (6™ §. ii. 123).—I think the 
Bibliotheca Corneiana, sold by Sothebys, May 31, 
1871, and nine following days, might be added to 
Mr. Asnper’s note. The sale was referred to in 
the T'imes of June 6 and 8, 1871. 

OvrnarR Hamst. 


A Royrat Rat-catcuer (6 §. ii. 9).—In Gent. 
Maq., 1741, vol. ii. p. 554, is, “ Mr. Gower [made] 
Rat-killer to His Majesty,—a place of 1001. 
year,—an honourable office.” 


CuHarLes JACKSON. 
Doncaster. 


RACHAEL, Wire or Curistorpner GovuLton 
(6 S. ii. 86).— Her maiden name was, I believe, 
Kitchingman. CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


“ANEMONE PULSATILLA” (6 §, i. 
The name pulsatilla is derived from the Latin 
pulsatus, pounded, brayed (as in a mortar), <Ane- 
mone pulsatilla held a high place in the pharma- 
copceia of the Arabian physicians, who “ beat and 
pounded” the root into a pulp for blisters, using it 


A Tour in the Isle of 


also as a salve for the eyes. I am, therefore, 
inclined to believe that this specific name was 
given at a very early date and on this account, 
It is a medical plant still in use and widely dis. 
tributed. It was well known to the Romans and 
is mentioned by Pliny. Anemone pulsatilla is 
known in England as the Pasque Sete, Gerard 
speaks thus of it at p. 385 :— 

“They floure for the most part about Easter, which 
hath moved me to name it Pasque foure or Easter floure 
In Cambridgshire, where they grow, they are called 
Couentry-bels...... They do grow very plentifully in the 
pasture or close, belonging to the Parsonage house, of a 
small village called ee The parson’s name, 
that lived at the impression* thereof was Mr, Fuller, a 
very kind and louing man, “and willing to shew unto any 
man the said close, who desired the same.” 


A. Harrison. 


“ Pulsatilla Nigricans (Pulsatilla from pulso, to beat, 
because shaken by the air). Botanical. A name for the 
Anemone pratensis. French syn onym, Anémone pulsatile, 


German synonym, Schwarze Kiichenschelle.” — Mayne's 
Expository Lexicon, edition of 1860. 

Larousse says of this flower (article “ Anémone” 

* L’anémone pulsatile, designée vu ae w us les 
noms de 7 pulsatile, de cx quelo urde, de coquerelle, } 
au vent, ay fleur de Pdques,” 

Epw arp Hl. Marsan, M.A. 
, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

“ Anemone, wind-flower, from dyvepoc, because it was 
supposed the flowers do not expand until blown by the 
wind. The specific name, from puso, is in allusion to 
the same conditions, being beaten by the wind.’’—See 
Eng. Bot., third edit. (Hardwicke). 

T. F. R 


MS. Commoyrtace-Book or a German 
Arotuecary (6" §. i. 411).—It may be inte- 
resting to give the correct text of the collection 
of French proverbs quoted by Mr. Binenam 
in the description of his curious MS. They 
appeared in print for the first time as follows, in 
the Recueil des Sentences Notables et Dictons Com- 
muns, Proverbes et Refrains. Traduit du Latin, 
de l’Italien et de Espagnol, par Gabriel Marier. 
Anvers, 1568, 12mo :— 

“ Chevalier qui ne faict prouesse, 

Prince qui n’aime noblesse, 

Conseiller vuide de sagesse, 

Prestre qui ne scait sa messe, 

Fille qui de courir ne cesse, 

Enfant arrogant en jeunesse, 

Serviteur remply de paresse, 

Servante blasmant maistre et maistresse, 
Et juge qui vérité délaisse, 





495). — | 


Ne sont jamais en pris ny presse.” 
See Le Roux de Lincy’s Livre des Proverbes 
Francais, Paris, 1859, 2 vols. 12mo., 2nd. vol., 
270. 
| The other French proverb, which, by the way, 
has nothing of a puzzle, is also to be found in the 
shape of a quatrain, thus :— 
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* May not this be “ impropriation 
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traces of the Foliots in the vicinity of Pontefract 
Then f 1 Sow = , (or elsewhere in Yorkshire) subsequent to temp. 
CR CUES Gumier pens Co Wenee, Edward IIL, and of anything relating to the 


Avant que d’en trouver un bon.” 
: oe : ffolliotts in county Meath prior to the year 1810. 


“ Les amis de l'heure présente 
See Richelet’s Dictionnaire de la Langue Fran- G. J. W 


Sont du naturel du melon ; 


coise, Amst., 1732, 2 vols. 4to., sub. voce “* Melon.” 


Hewat GAUSSERON. “Communism” (6 §, i. 516).—I do not find 


; | the words commune (except as a territorial division 

I =, to be allowed to observe that this land communism in — dictionary earlier than 
so-called “‘ commonplace-book” is not a common- | fatham’s, He gives an example of communist 
place-book at all, but an autograph-book, one of | fom Milman’s Latin Christianity, of communism 
a class which has many interesting representatives | 5. § Bdwards’s Polish Captivity, of commu- 
in the Department of MSS., British —_ nistic from the Saturday Review, Oct. 8, 1864, but 

NOMAD. | not commune as a noun, 
Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 

}, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 





Epce Inscriptions on Corns (6 §, i. 514).— 
I have an Irish coin with the following round the 
edge : “ Payable in Dublin or at Bally murtach.” 
Obv. Figure of Hibernia with a harp. Inscription, 
“Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1792.” Rev. 





“When ForTUNE WAS PLEASED TO BE FAC#- 
tious,” &c., The New Republic, ii, 87 (6™ §, 


; > - . atl fo 

“Camac Kyan and Camac: Halfpenny.” Initials 129). ; 
9 ° . . . “ ili r; wis o 
“H. M. Co.,” which makes me think that it is a = aes ev sem sy Sw fastigia rerum 
token of some company. Can any of your corre- ete i ee Juvenat Sat. iii 39, 40 
spondents tell me any more about it—what it is Compare Livy, bk. xxx. ch ny “ Hoe que in 
| | « « AAA ie 2 . 0 uogtte 

Ww cc. ? EPATICUS, . » ates “4 . 

orth, &e Hepatic ludibrium casus ediderit Fortuna.” E. A. D. 


Nemismatic (6S. ii. 29).—Here is s 0 ae , es . . 
l 118 IATI (G ll ) Here is a mott | “Gop’s ACRE” (5th S. iv. 406, 495; v. 33). aon 
from Persius, Sat, v.:— t the first of these references Dr. Dixon noticed 
> < S nces 2. xo? i] 

“ Marco spondente recusas =| 4*Y SUE TIESY egy: enim - iced 

Longfellow’s poem as the means of this term being 


Credere tu nummos?’ n 
Borreav. | popularized in England. Several correspondents 


| . : : 

ieee ae i ey _| examined his observations at the second. Dr. 

PR one Addison's Dialogues on Ancient Medals, | Dixon replied at the third, and Dr. Cuance in- 

“Genet en ee = ee | quired for an earlier use of the expression. The 
veneered senses aeag geg first occurrence of it which I have noticed is— 

, ) -sewlnmaautne | “T could also call to your remembrance how the place 

a of burial was called by St. Paul seminatio, in the respect 

Coriovs Errrarn (6" §, ii. 46).—The epitaph | of the assured hope of resurrection; of the Greeks, 

on Lady Mary Wentworth, from which Boiteac | °@™“er‘on, as a sleeping place until the resurrection ; 

quotes three lines, was written by Carew, and is and of the Hebrews, ‘ The house of the living,’ in the 

- . : — 7 J = same respect as the Germans call churchyards until this 

included in his Works, edited by W. Carew | day ‘God's aker’ or ‘God's field.’”"—Camden, Remains 


Hazlitt, 1870, p. 72. It commences | concerning Britain, ** Epitaphs,” p. 289, Lond., 1870. 
, >I I I 
“ Loe here the precious dust is layd The first edition was in 1605, as 
Whose purely-temper’d clay was made Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 
So fine, that it the guest betray'd. SandforJ St. Martin. 
Else the soule grew so fast within, b 7 : ™ . . 
It broke the outward shell of sinne, Tuomas CoLtemMAy, or St. Peter's, CornHILL 
And so was hatch'd a cherubin,” (6% S. i. 195, 317, 358):— 
Not a cherubim. There are a few other slight | “Die Martis, 22° Augusti, 1643. 19 Car. I.—An order 


for Sequestring the Parsonage of St. Peter’s Cornehill, 
London, whereof Wm. Fairefaxe, Doctor in Divinity, is 
now Rector, to the use and benefit of Tho. Coleman, 


Justice Park: Baroy Parke (6" §. ii, 123), | Master of Arts, a goodly, learned, and orthodox Divine, 
who is hereby required to officiate the said cure, and to 


—} a co q > oerennD am ‘ — mons 
13 ee Mi : i on has made a very preach dili gently there—w: is this day read; and by vote 

pardonable) confusion between the names of two upon the question assented unto.” —Journals of the House 

learned judges who sat onthe Be onch at the same time. | of Commons, vol. iii. p. 214. 

It was not Mr. Justice James Allan Park, but Mr. “With the re toad « able divines [says Neal] may be 

Baron James Parke, afterwards Lord W ensleyd: ile, reckoned the reverend and learned Mr, Thomas Coleman, 


a Rector of St. Peter’s Church in Cornhill: he was born 

” _ a ae g- E. Watronp, M.A. at Oxford, and entered in Magdalen College in the seven- 
— teenth year of his age ; he afterwards became so perfect 

. 7 - (eth 2 = 190\)__B a master of the Hebrew language that he was commonly 

D te oye aaees Fam. .Y (6" 5. 1 128).—For called ‘Rabbi Coleman.’ In the beginning of the Civil 
rogheda (ante, p. 128) I ought to have written War he left his rectory of Blyton in Lincolnshire, being 
Donegal. I should also be glad to know of any persecuted from thence by the Cavaliers. Upon his 


variations. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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coming to London he was preferred to the rectory of 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, and made one of the Assembly 
of Divines. Mr, Wood says he behaved modestly and 
learnedly in the Assembly, and Mr. Fuller gives him 
the character of a modest and learned divine: he was 
equally an enemy to presbytery and prelacy, being of 
Erastian principles: he fell sick while the Assembly 
was debating the jus divinum of presbytery, and when 
they sent some of their members to visit him, he desired 
they would not come to an absolute determination till 
they bad heard what he had to offer upon the question ; 
but his distemper increasing he died in a few days, and 
the whole Arsembly did him the honour to attend his 
funeral in a body, March 30th, 1646."—The History of 
the Puritans, vy the Rev. Daniel Neal (vol. iii. p. 316, 
London, 1822). 
Everanp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Pavuw’s Stume” (6% §. i. 96, 245, 343). — 
Paul’s Chain is the name of a street across which 
a chain was stretched during divine service. The 
post to which this chain was attached was, I 
suppose, Paul’s Stump. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Pepicree or Marvett (6 §. i. 271, 319).— 
The following occurs in the parish register of 
Pickering, No. 2, 1625-53. It is at the end 
of the book, amongst some medical receipts, and is 
apparently of the handwriting of the period. It 
may be worth preserving, as bearing upon the 
subject :— 


“ Verses vpon the death of Mr. Meruell preacher 
of Hull 1641. 
A flocke wttout a Shepheard goeth astray 
And is exposed to danger everie day 
Now this rad cace is ours if right applyde 
For we have lost a pastor dignified 
Dearly beloued of God & man esteemed 
Yet could not be from such a death redeemed 
Repleni-ht wholly w'* the holy Spirit 
Yet lost his breath & now doth life inherit 
Even thus you see how death spares none at all 
Both good & bad must come when God doth call. 
While Marvell liued he taught the way to God 
W* great delight therein his foote stepps trod. 
Much paines he tooke by prayer & exhortation 
To moue his hearers to true reformac’on, 
A light he was to Church & corporac’on, 
He prayed for both & gaue them consolac’on, 
Religiously he liued, he taught he prayed 
Marvell I meane who in the depth is layd. 
Volued in thicke claye his comely bodie lyes, 
His seule bath mounted farr aboue the skies. 
Even to his God is his greate soule remoued 
And there she liues w Christ her best beloued 
Life morta!! he hath changed & mortal! things 
And sings halleluiah to the King of Kings, 
Lo Meruell hath obtained a safe convoy 
And entered is into his Master’s ioy. 
R.1LP.” 


Dexter. 


I am extremely obliged to Mr. Extis and 
J. P. E. for their valuable contributions in aid of 
the above. Since the appearance of the pedigree, 
supra, p. 271, I have, curiously enough, lighted on 





the name of Marvell in the registers of St. Paul’s, 


Bedford, ranging from 1604 to 1617; also in 
Bib. Top. Brit., vol. viii. p. 208, is the following 
epitaph :—“ Here lyeth interred the body of John 
Marvells, innkeeper, who departed this life the 
28 of July An® Dii. 1665.” Perhaps the name 
“ Marvells” is only another variation of “ Mar- 
bulls,” which is of frequent occurrence in the early 
registers of this neighbourhood. Inthe St. Paul’s 
register, however, the name is spelt — 

*. A, 


Presipent Henry Lawrence (5™ §. xi. 501; 
xii. 212; 6 S. ii. 155).—The following references 
to early numbers of “ N. & Q.” will, I think, give 
your correspondent what notices of the above 
gentleman are to be found in that most valuable 
of publications—2™ §. xii. 177 ; 3° S. vii. 377; 
viii. 98, 289. D. G. C. E. 


“Tue Eacte’s Nest” (6% §S. i. 475; ii. 91).— 
I think this tale is earlier than any of the examples 
mentioned by your correspondents. I am away 
from my books, and consequently speak from 
memory, but I am under the impression that it is 
in a small volume of tales by Mary Wollstonecraft 
illustrated by Blake. I may be wrong about 
Mary Wollstonecraft, but I have a very distinct 
recollection of Blake’s engraving of the — 
» & 


Scraficld, Horncastle. 


Joun Pretrs anp Anprew Broventon (6% 
S. i. 355, 380).—I stood over Broughton’s grave 
last June, and copied into my diary the following 
words :—“ Dignatus fuit sententiam regis regum 
profari, quam ob causam expulsus patria sua.” 
Poor Ludlow’s house is gone, with its “omne solum 
forti patria” inscription. The haven of an exile 
extending over thirty-two years has given place to 
an auberge! Of Phelps I know nothing—per- 
chance he fled when the regicides were “ wanted” 
by Carolus IT. Ricwarp Epoccumse. 

Kew, Surrey. 


Morice or Werrineton (6% §. ii. 48).—It is 
distinctly stated in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies (second edition, 1844), that Sir William, 
who purchased Werrington, was “son and heir” of 
Jevan Morice, Fellow of All Souls’ and Chancellor 
of Exeter, by Mary, his wife, daughter of John 
Castle, of Ashbury, Devon. This excludes the 
idea of other sons. No George occurs in the 
pedigree from Jevan down to the last baronet, 
Sir William, who died 1750. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the relationship of Capt. George Morrice, 
if any, must be looked for through a more remote 
common ancestor than the Chancellor. 

No motto is assigned to Morice of Werrington 
in the last edition (1878) of Burke’s General 
Armory; but it may be worth mentioning that 
Morris of Netherby, co. York, described as de- 
scended from the same ancestry as the Werrington 
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and Betshanger families, carries two mottoes, 
“ Marte et mare faventibus” and “ Gwell Angau 
pa chwlydd” (Gen. Armory, 1878, and Landed 
Gentry, 1879). 

The genealogy printed s.v. Morris of Netherby 
does not begin at a sufficiently early date to be of 
direct use in the present case, as it only commences 
with Owen Morris, born about 1670. 

C. H. E. Carmicwaet. 

New University Club, 8S.W. 


Guiuss Famity: tHe Connincuams cr OKE- 
pamPpTon (5 S. xii. 427; 6" S. i. 61, 285, 359). 
—The following entries are to be found at the 
parish church, Okehampton, Devon. The first 
time the name of Cunningham appears in the 
register is, “In 1719 John Luxmoore married 
Mary Cunningham.” “On May Ist, 1721, Chris- 
topher Cunningham married Rebekah Goodman.” 
They had five children (see under head of Bap- 
tisms), viz., }, Joseph, who died young ; 2, Susanna, 
who married Thos. Bridgeman ; 3, Rebecca, who 
married in 1745 the Rev. T. Vickery ; 4, Mary, 
who married on July 27, 1750, John Luxmoore 
(their son John Luxmoore was Bishop of Hereford 
from 1808 to 1815, and afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph from 1815 to 1830); 5, Elizabeth, who 
married, December 30, 1756, Thomas Glubb, of 
Nether Stowey, Somerset. They had two sons, 
viz., 1, Peter Goodman Glubb ; 2, the Rev. Thos. 
Smyth Glubb. In Burke’s Landed Gentry for 
1879 it is stated that “ John Luxmoore, of Coombe 
Park, married Elizabeth, daughter of William Cun- 
ningham.” This must be incorrect; it should 
have been entered as Mary, daughter of Christopher 
Cunningham. The above are the most important 
entries in the registers at Okehampton with 
regard to the Cunningham family. The writer 
possesses information which warrants the inference 
that these Cunninghams belonged originally to 
the same family as the former Earls of Glencairn, 
but they are not so immediately related as Mr. 
StiLtweEtt has been led to believe. F. M. 

[The John Luxmoore whose marriage with an Eliza- 
beth Cunningham is recited in the Land-d Gentry was 
M.P. for Okehampton “towards the close of the last 
century,” and is therefore no doubt a different person 
from the one mentioned by F. M.] 


Howarp Famiry (6" §. i. 235, 281, 342).—On 
Sir Charles Howard, Knt., third son of Sir William 
Howard, Knt., of Lingfield, co. Surrey, see Col- 
lins’s Peerage (1812), iv., pp. 277, 278, Nichols’s 
Prog., James I., vol. ii., p. 629, note (7). 

L. L. H. 

“Pick”=Vomir (5" S. xii. 309, 473; 6" S. i. 
344, 384).—It is with fear and trembling that I 
venture to correct Mr. Wepewoop in a matter of 
word-lore ; but, being a native of the northern 
bishopric, I am familiar with Northumberland 


words. I demur to his assertion that “a pick in| if combining with the Stanleys. 





the north of England is a pitchfork.” A pick or 
pickaze differs from a hack in having both its ends 
sharp-pointed; the hack has one wedge-shaped. 
A pitchfork—rarely called pickfork—is never 
called a pick. See Brochett’s Glossary of North 
Country Words, E. Leaton-BLenkInsopr. 


Tue Erymo.tocy or “Pepicree” (6" §. i. 
309, 365).—The following passage, part of a note 
in Lectures on the Science of Language, by Max 
Miiller, Second Series, Lond., 1864, p. 531, may 
be useful as an illustration of this word :— 

“In expensis Stephani Austeswell, equitantis ad 
Thomam Ayleward, ad loquendum cum ipso apud 
Havant, et inde ad Hertynge, ad loquendum cum 
Domina ibidem, de evidenci's scrutandis de Pe de Gre 
progenitorum hzredum de Husey, cum vino dato eodem 
tempore XX. d. ob.” 

From the rolls of Winchester College, temp» 
Henry IV., communicated by Rev. W. Gunner, 
in Proceedings of Archzolog. Inst., 1848, p. 64. 
This is quoted in explanation of “greesen, the 
early English plural of a gree, or step.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Erection Cotovrs (6S. i. 355, 382).—There 
is every reason for asserting that originally the 
old Whig colours were buff and blue, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote, quoted from the Life of Canning, 
by Robert Bell, proves :— 

“The origin of the toast was an entertainment in 
celebration of Fox's return for Westminster in 1784, 
The Prince had given a sumptuous féte at Carlton 
House in the morning, which was followed up on the 
same night by an assembly at Mrs. Crewe's, in Lower 
Grosvenor Street. Every person present was dressed 
in the colours of the party, buff and blue (from whence 
the Edinburgh Review subsequently adopted its livery), 
and after supper his Royal Highness concluded a speech, 
sparkling with gallantry, by proposing amidst rapturous 
acclamation,— 

* Buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe.’ 
To which the lady merrily replied,— 
‘ Buff and Blue, 
And all of you.’ 
The anecdote is preserved by Wraxa'l — Posthumous 
Memoirs, i. 17. The dreas was a blue coat, orange 
collar, and buttons with ‘ King and Constitution’ upon 
them. This was the costume Horne Tooke, Hardy, and 
the reformers used to wear, for the wearing of which, 
or for what it implied, they were indicted as traitors 
only ten years afterwards.’’—Note on page 77. 

Mrs. Crewe was the only daughter of Fulke 
Greville, Esq., and was married, in 1766, to Mr. 
Crewe, who was created a peer in 1806. She 
died in 1818, and was buried in the vault of the 
Crewe family, at Barthomley Church, in Cheshire. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


These in Lancashire are orange for the Stanleys 
whatever be the Derby politics; blue and white 
for the Tories or Conservatives, or blue and orange 
Green is the 
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Radical colour; but when Lord Molyneux (the 
late Lord Sefton) contested the southern division 
of the county unsuccessfully, he adopted crimson 
or red, and that has, I think, been the Liberal 
colour ever since, FP. F. 


Tue “Bricktayers’ Arms,” Sovtnwark (6% 
S. i. 354, 381).—Clearly Drake, in the Times 
article, is a misprint for Blake. The “high 
revelry in the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms’” might have 
been held “to celebrate a victory over the Dutch 
Admiral” mentioned. Probably the allusion is 
either to Blake’s battles with Van Tromp under 
the Commonwealth in 1652-3, or to the crowning 
victory under the Restoration in 1663, in which 
the latter lost his life. Aw reste I can, from per- 
sonal knowledge, fully corroborate all that CLarry 
has written. The article in question furnished a 
conspicuous illustration of the evil you allowed me 
to denounce in my late communication (‘ Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol,” 6 §. i. 371), and the thanks of 
all intelligent readers and seekers after historical 
truth are due to “N. & Q.” for affording Carry 
and myself the opportunity of protesting against 
and correcting the perverting tendency of such 
a style of writing. 8. P. 

Temple. 


EvizaABETH, DAUGHTER oF Ricnarp’ More, 
Ancestor oF THE Earts or MounTCASHELL, IN 
TrELAND (6 §. ii. 48).—Is Mr. Gianvitie 
Ricnarps certain of his facts regarding the 
parentage and marriages of the subject of his 
query? No daughters whatever are assigned in 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. “ Mountcashell,” to Richard 
Moore of Clonmell, high sheriff, successively, of 
Waterford and Tipperary, whose eldest son, Stephen, 
was ancestor of the first peer. On the other hand, 
mention is made of an Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Moore, of Moore Hall, co. Cork, and of 
Marlfield, co, Tipperary, as having married Sir 
Arthur Newcomen, Bart. This Elizabeth’s father 
was fourth son of Thomas Moore, of Chancellors- 
town, co. Tipperary, second son of Richard Moore, 
of Clonmell. Her husband, Sir Arthur Newcomen, 
was seventh baronet of Kenagh (Burke’s Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies, 1844), M.P. for co. 
Longford, and their eldest son, Sir Thomas, was the 
eighth and last baronet, a younger son, John, 
having died s.p. Whether Sir Arthur was at any 
time a colonel does not appear, nor is any trace to 
be found of Lady Newcomen having married a 
Mr. Chaster. C. H, E. Carmicmast, 

New University Club, S.W. 


“Jinco” (5 §, x. 7, 96, 456; 6"S. i. 284; 
ii. 95, 157).—My old friend Dr. Inctesy has 
misunderstood my note. I did not venture to 
give the origin of ‘‘ by Jingo,” but only to put in 
print the fact that a new name for a modern party 
—the war party of two years ago—was derived 





from a music-hall song, in which the words “by 
Jingo” were part of the chorus :-— 
** We don’t want to fight, 
But, by Jingo, if we do,” Ke. 
So I hope I am not “too late.” Este. 
Birmingham. 


For the song which Mr. Ware's juniors sang 
sixty years since see the Jngoldshy Legends, “ Lay 
of St. Gengulphus.” —-C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Toxen or Contempt (5 §. xii. 368, 395 ; 6t 
S. i. 66, 426).—The custom mentioned by your 
correspondent as prevailing in France was well 
known in this city fifty years ago when children 
quarrelled. Those who desired to inform the others 
that they would have no further acquaintance with 
them “ placed the nail of their thumb under the 
front teeth of the upper jaw, and then jerked the 
thumb forward.” This was called “ breaking off.” 
“Making up” was effected by hooking the little 
fingers of the right hands together. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Srone (Parisu) Crosses (6 §. i. 397; ii. 33, 
99) :— 

“ Near Islip Church (Oxfordshire) is a large elm tree, 
the root of which is surrounded by stones, It is com- 
monly called the Cross-tree, and tradition says it occupies 
the situation of the ancient cross. In most of the neigh- 
bouring villages are remains either of the steps or of the 
cross, in a more perfect state,”—J. O. Halliwell, in Jour. 
Arch. Assoc., vol. v., p. 51. 

Mr. W. L. Gower, of Whitnash, also kindly 
writes to me :— 

“ About a quarter of a mile from the vicarage, Pentney 
(West Norfolk), on the road to the ruins of what is 
termed Pentney Abbey, we find the pedestal and shaft 
of what must have been, when perfect, a most handsome 
cross, it all seems in such perfect proportion. The shaft 
is remarkably slender, even for a wayside cross, It has 
been broken off just under the cross piece.” 


G. L. Gomme. 


Tae Derinition oF A Gentieman (5* §. xii. 
304, 338; 6 S. i. 360, 425).—Chapman is more 
practical and less high-flown in his definition than 
the writers quoted at these references. See May- 
day, I. ii.:— 

“Qu. Now for your behaviour; let it be free and 
negligent, not clogged with ceremony or observance; 
give no man honour but upon equal terms; for look how 
much thou givest any man above that so much thou 
takest from thyself; he that will once give the wall shall 
quickly be thrust into the kennel; measure not thy 
carriage by any man’s eye, thy speech by no man’s ear, 
but be resolute and confident in doing and saying, and 
this is the grace of a right gentleman as thou art. 

In. ’Sfoot that Iam I hope; I'm sure my father has 
been twice Warden on 's Company. 

Qu. That’s not a pear matter, man; there's no 
prescription for gentility but good clothes and impu- 
dence.” 

This agrees substantially with the famous definition 
of Sir Thomas Smith, copied from Blackstone, 
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“*N.& Q.,” 5S. iv. 519. Query, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase “ pear matter’? As Miss Dartle 
used to say, “I ask for information,” although, 
for aught 1 know, it may be discreditable to me 
not to be acquainted with the expression. 
t. W. Boryie. 
InrrRopuction oF Cotron 1xto Excianp (6™ 
§. i. 137, 320, 366, 426).—In Bartlett’s Dictionary 
f Americanisms, ed. 1877, there is an earlier 
quotation than that given by R. R.:— 
“ At this is Discord pleas’d, and said to Pride 
That she was glad their bus’ness cotzed so.” 
Harrington, Orlando, bk. xvii. st. xvii. (1561). 
Bartlett also quotes the verse cited by R. R. “ To 
cotton to one,” he says, is to take a liking to him, 
to fancy him; literally, to stick to him as cotton 
would. Query, Has the word anything at all to 
do with cotton? In Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary 
I find, “ Cytén, cytun, adj., of one accord, unani- 
mous”; also, “ Cytuno, verb, to agree, consent,” 
&e. Is not this the more probable origin cf the 
word? But what is the origin of to cotten, to beat 
a person soundly, as used in Yorkshire, for in- 
stance ? F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Curisti1an Names 1n Baptism (6 §. i. 274, 
299, 397, 426).—Old English history supplies us 
with two examples of royal persons changing their 
names, one at baptism, the other apparently with- 
out any accompanying ceremony. The Danish 
king Guthrum was baptized with the name of 
Athelstane when he made peace with dilfred in 
878. The Norman princess Emma, when she 
married /Ethelred, in 1002, laid aside her out- 
landish and unfamiliar name Emma, and took the 
good old English name A£lfgifu in place of it. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Joun Gitptn (5% §, ix. 266, 394, 418; 6 S. i. 
377, 417).—The house in which John Gilpin lived 
is still standing at Thornton Heath, near Croydon, 
and an inscription on the house records the fact. 

Wa. Freetove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


Curious Caristran Names (5" §, x. 106, 196, 
316 ; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138, 237, 492; 6% 


S. i. 66, 125, 264).—I have recently met with 
the following :—Finetta (Times, Jan. 12, 1880); 
Persis (do., Oct. 21, 1879); Mary Joseph, a man’s 
name (do., Feb. 26, 1880); Apezy, really Hephzi- 
bah, among some confirmation candidates; Ae- 
neasina, Times, Feb. 15, 1878 (?); Asenath (do., 
Feb. 6, 1879); Dymphna (where?); Bathsheba 
(Times, March 23, 1880). An owner of Juner 
Perry (5° S. xii. 139) as Christian names was a 
solicitor at Cambridge thirty years ago. The 
name Virgin occurs on a public-house signboard 
between Portishead and Clevedon. I lately saw 








the name Virgo (5" §. xii. 138) on a cart at the 
last-named place. P. J. F. Gaytittoy. 


In searching the Halifax registers of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, I have found the 
following unusual Christian names :—Abilen, 
Abelini, Avelene, Achsab (frequently); Effan, 
several times given to females (for Etfaum—Eu- 
phemia); Fortune, Love, Melchizedek, Sapphira, 
Trephena, and Trephosa. I have also met with 
Tristram Crookey and John Heresye. In 1623 
Favour is given to a child, but that was in com- 
pliment to Dr. Favour, vicar of Halifax. (When 
were surnames used first as Christian names?) 
Officiating clergymen have told me that they have 
baptized children under the names of Kelita (from 
a list in Nehemiah, but a male name given toa 
female), Zurishaddai (from the book of Numbers), 
and Wakka-takka-nabi (from a native of India [?] 
whom the father had become acquainted with 
when serving as military surgeon). In the register 
of a neighbouring church I have recently seen 
Patient Ogden ; and Bette five times in one page. 

z= & 

A few years ago one of the principal colleges in 
Cambridge introduced into its chapel a set of large 
stoves. The attendant who has the care of these 
burning fiery furnaces bears the appropriate name 
of Shadrach Pitts. 

T. C. notices the use of the word Original as a 
Christian name. May this not be an error for 
Reginald, formerly a very common name in many 
parts of the country? I remember that when 
I was once staying in France a small child per- 
sisted in addressing me as “ Monsieur Original.” 

A clergyman of my acquaintance recently bap- 
tized a child by the names of Holly Tryphena. 

R. C. R. 

Overhauling my parish registers the other night 
I came across the following :—“ Baptized, 1758. 
Abra, daughter of John and Mary Rosin, June 
18.” Abra’s name occurs again in 1781 as having 
one of her children baptized. W. G. P. 


I note in the Genealogist that Isott is very 
common as a name for females in the parish of 
Cane peeeneaet. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, } 


MarriacGe Seasons (6™ §. i. 234, 383).— 
Similar in effect to, but in a quainter and more 
ancient form than, the lines relative to marriage 
seasons giv en by your correspondents as obti vining 
at Everton, co. Notts, and St. Mary, Beverley, 
are the ones I discovered written (temp. 1629) on 
one of the pages of the parish registers of the old 
churchof Horton, co. Dorset,and which have already 
been enshrined in “ N. & Q.” (4S. xii. 474). 

With the permission of the Editor I give them 
again, for the benefit of those who may not have it 
in their power to turn to the above reference :— 
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“Conjugium Aduentus tollit Hillarius (?) relaxat, 

“ Rogamen vetitat concedit Prima Potestas. 

“1, From y* Seunday moneth before Christmas tell y* 
7 day aft’ twelf day. 

“2 From y* Sounday fortnight before Shrowetyde tell 
y* Sounday aft’ est’ weake. 

“3. From y* rogatio® Sounday tell 7 dayes aft" whit 
Sounday and y* 7 last daye are included in y* prohibi- 


tion. 
J. 8S. Upa. 
Inner Temple. 


“ Aviri” (6 i, 232, 318, 386).—Can aliri 
mean “after the fashion of a loir or dormouse ”? 
Of this animal we read in Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
that “it often assumes a remarkable posture in 
feeding, suspending itself by its hind feet.” I may 
remark that in one dialect of the langue d'oil, 
that of Berry, we find lire used for lotr, see L:ttré, 
s.v. In the passage in the Tale of Beryn, 310(E. E. 
Text Society), “He fond hir liggyng lirylong,” 
the word /irylong will then mean “ long as a dor- 
mouse,” %.¢. stretched out at full length like a 
dormouse. F. J. V 

P.S.—In Littré we find the words liron and 
lérot, meaning a particular species of loir; also 
he tells us, s.v. “Lérot,” that the pronunciation of 
loir in Normandy is ler. 


Tue E. O. Tape (6" §. i. 19, 105, 382).—The 
game of E. O., an invention of one Cook or Clark, 
diverted the fashionable world at a much earlier 
period than your correspondents would lead us to 
suppose. Established originally at Tunbridge 
Wells, it was afterwards set up by Beau Nash at 
Bath, in the reign of the second George.* Not- 
withstanding an Act of Parliament passed in the 
twelfth year of George II., and a new Act in 1745, 
to put a stop to all public gambling, the discovery 
of this game tended to diffuse the love of play 
through all ranks and classes of life to such an 
extent that it became necessary for the Legislature 
to check it. Accordingly, in 1782, Mr. Byng, 
member for Middlesex, brought in a Bill providing 
against this or any other game of chance. The 
Bill passed in the Commons, but was lost in the 
House of Lords. In the debate on the subject it 
was stated that in two parishes only of Westmin- 
ster there were 296 E. O. tables, and five in one 
house in the parish of St. Anne, Soho.t In 1751 
(six years before Gillray was born) Justice Fielding, 
with a staff of constables, invaded one of the 
gambling haunts, and demolished three E. O. 
tables, under each of which were observed two 
iron rollers and two private springs, which those in 
the seeret could touch and stop the turning t 


* See the Life of Richard Nash, London, 1762, 8vo., 
pp. 58, 59, 62; Gent. Mag. 1762. p. 540.; Miss Edve- 
— Belinda, chap, xxviii., entitled “ E. O.,” pp. 213- 

t Parliamentary History, vol. xxxiii. pp. 110-13, 

Gent. Mag., 1751, pp. 87, 184-5; 1767, p. 169; 
1760, p. 90. 





About forty years ago an unclaimed box was 
opened at a coach office in Fetter Lane, and found 
to contain the frames of six E. O. tables, with the 
two brass rods which immediately precede the 
barred E and the barred O slightly lengthened, so 
that when the ball slackened speed in its rotatory 
motion it could be gradually arrested in its course, 
and, falling into the barred letters, won the stakes, 

Can any of your readers inform me what words 
the vowels E and O represent ? 

Witiiam Parr, 

115, Piccadilly. 


Some particulars as to the early history of this 
game in England may be seen in Goldsmith’s Life 
of Beau Nash. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, 


Avutnors oF Quorations WanTep (6 §, ii, 
87, 119).— 

“ Soles occidere,”’ &c. 

While assigning these lines to their right author your 
learned correspondent Mr. Piatt has inadvertently 
called the metre anapzestic, instead of hendecasyllabic, 
so great a favourite with Catullus, who twice names his 
verses thus :— 

* Quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos,” xii. 10. 

“ Adeste, hendecasyllabi, quot estis.” xlii, 1. 
They are described by Ausonius in his playful epistle to 
Theon (Zpist., iv. 80-5) :— 

“ Notos fingo tibi po€éta versus : 

Quos scis hendecasyllabos vocari; 

Sed nescis modu ia tribus moveri. 

Istos composuit Phalzcus olim, 

Qui penthemimerin habent priorem : 

Et post semipedem duos iambos.” 
Though called Phalecian, or sometimes Phaleucian, 
after Phalecus, he was not the invertor of this metre, 
which was used by Anacreon and S:ppho as well as 
others, but because he frequently adopted it, perhaps 
from its facility, which has made it a favourite with 
many modern writers of Latin verse, expecially, | think, 
with Italians, W. E. Buckuey, 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
English Men of Letters —Dope. By Leslie Stephen. 
(Macmillan & Co ) 
Tuis volume of Mr. Morley's series is written in that 
academic style of which Mr. Leslie Stephen is a master, 
and it contwins a clear and lively sketch of the poet's 
life, with a critical account of his works, To the 
student of Pope it will, however, be a disappointment, 
for the writer not only ehows little sympathy with his 
theme, but it is evident that his acquaintance with it 
is somewhat superficial. An author like Pope, whose 
life and works are so intimately associated, and whose 
great delight was to surround his whole existence with 
mystery and intrigue, requires the closest and most 
laborious study. Of the minor d: fects of the work there 
is little to say, but it is surely hardly generous to speak 
of one who, at all events during his life, was considered 
to be the greatest poet of his time, as “ the little Papist” 
(p 2), “the cruel little pers cutor” (p. 120). Poor 
Pope had much to answer for, but he was not responsible 
for his religion or for his stature. Again, it seems to us 
useless to compare Pope with Cowper or Wordsworth. 
Cowper, it is true, like Pupe, was by instinct a great 
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eatiriet, but his relizious princ’ples and the manner of his 
life turned his genius into other directions; while Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was essentially a poet of 
Nature. If Pope must be compared wich other poets, it 
should be with Dryden and Byron. On page 85 there is 
a little slip. We rend that Pope did not enjoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty, and overlesf we 
are tuld that the Prince of Wales occasionally vi-ited 
him. There are also minor errors in the description of 
the quarrel between Pope and Addison, which might 
have been avoided by a more careful perus:l of Mr. Dilke's 
article on that subj-ct. It has been shown by other 
reviewers that Curll did more than threaten (p. 138) to 
publish the Town Eclogues. The volume actually ap- 
peared, under the name of Court Poems, and contained 
four of the six Ec/ogues afterwards published by Lady 
Mary Wortley. The most curious point about the trans- 
action is that there is no mention of it in Lady Mary's 
correspondence. We had heard originally that this 
volume on Pope was to be entrusted to Mr. Mark Patti- 
son, to whom it would have been a labour of love, and 
we think it a matter of regret that it was notso. With 
all its defects, however, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book is 
pleasunt and readable, and, whatever may be its short 
comings, the author is not so much answerable for them 
as those who selected him for an uncongenial task. 


English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century. By John Earle, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ix this pretty little book Prof. Earle has given us reprints 

of nine interesting lists of plants, most of them extracted 

from Wright's well-known and valuable volume of vocabu- 
laries. The work is clearly a labour of love, and its value 
is greatly enhanced by a lengthy and interesting intro- 
duction, which occupies about half the book, and gives 
an admirable epitome of “the history of plant-names 
from Theophrastus to the modern system of nomencla- 
ture.” This introduction concludes with a strong plea 
for a “ popularized terminology,” a system of botany “ in 
which the names should be English instead of Latin and 
Greek.” Grasamann’s Deutsche Pflanzennamen is cited 
with approval as having attempted this “with great 
energy.” That work contains much valuable matter, so 
far as the names of genera are concerned ; but we ven- 
ture to think the attempts at popular nomenclature are 
by no means satisfactory. For instance, our common 
laburnum is known in German as Gold-regen, a good 
name, in allusion to its “dropping wells of fire.” and 
one which has its parallel in French and Swedish, and 

(locally) in England, as it is called “golden shower” in 

Shropshire. Grassmann takes regen as the name of the 

genus, and adapts it to the various species—thus, Cytisus 

Alpinus, Alpen-regen, C. cap*tatus, Kopf-regen, and so 

on. But the epithet “rain,” which isappropriate enough 

in the case of the laburnum, with its long drooping 
racemes, is entirely out of place when associated with 

C. capitatus, a short shrubby plant with heads of flowers 

at the ends of its upright branches. It does not «appear 

to us likely that a vernacular nomenclature could ever be 
sufficiently comprehensive for use Ly botanists; while it 
is only such who would care to distinguish, let us say, one 
sedge from snother. It is only plants which have astrongly 
marked individuality, or which are too common to be 
passed by, that bave a real vernacular nomenclature; 
and this is often verv extensive, as Britten and Holland's 

Dictionary of English Plant Names (to which Mr. Earle 

does not refer) amply illustrates. Even if invented, the 

very infrequency of some of our wild plants, and the in- 
significance of others, would prevent the names from ever 
becoming popular or useful ; nor do we think that “the 





general study” of botany would be at all advanced by 
such an arrangement. We trust that some day the work 
of identifying the early plant-names with the plants to 
which they were applied will be completely carried out. 
Prof. Earle does not attempt this; but his admirable in- 
dexes are very helpful in bringing together the various 
references to the same plant and name. We note two 
words which are rather unfamiliar: “philologer” for 
“ philologist ” (p. cv), and “wild” as a verb (“ wilded,” 

86). The book is beautifully printed, and is indis- 
pensable to the student of plant names. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Charles W. 
Bardsley. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tur contents of this charming little book more than 
fulfil the promise of the title-page, for, in addition to an 
exhaustive account of Puritan nomenclature, Mr. Bards- 
ley has collected a mass of curious information about 
Christian names in general. It is a subject which is 
interesting to readers of all classes and ages, but this 
pleasant little book has a special attraction for antiquaries 
from the number of extracts quoted verbatim from dif- 
ferent parish registers. They are mostly taken from 
printed books, for Mr. Bardsley has been a diligent 
student of the few books in existence on the eubject of 
p«rich registers, and has appropriated the researches of 
his predecessors with pons wr scanty acknowledgment ; 
for in a compilation of this kind a few stray references 
to Mr. Burs and Mr. E. C. Watere are a most inadequate 
expression of the extent of the author's obligations. Mr. 
Bardsley is least successful when he travels beyond the 
bounds of the field explored by his predecessors, for his 
original propositions will not always bear the test of 
critical examination. When he says that “ Domesday 
Book hxs no Philip and no Thomas,” he forgets that 
Thomas was the name of the Archbishop of York at this 
very peri d, and that Thomas Fitz-Stephen was the 
captain of the ill-fated Blanche Nef; whil-t Philip the 
Grammzrian, son of Earl Roger de Montgomery, Philip 
de Braose, and Philip Taisson were conspicuous amongst 
the barons of William the Conqueror. Whether “ we 
are indebted to the Crusaders for the name of Ellis” is a 
question which we will leave Mr. Bardsley to discuss 
with Mr. Ellis, the historian of his name; but we must 
protest sgainst the statement that Vitalis Engaine, who 
released the manor of Dagworth in 1217, obtained his 
name from the fact that he was christened before his 
birth, for his name was undoubtedly derived from his 
great-grandfather, Vitalis Engaine, who figures in the 
Pipe Rell of 1129 as Forester of Northamptonshire. 
The name of Vitalis is peculiar to the kindred families 
of Engaine and Lovett, which makes it highly imprebable 
that it was synonymous with “ creature,” as Mr. Bardsley 
confidently maintains. 


Dramatic Idyls. Second Series, By Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
TueRe are six Dramatic Idyls in this volume, as in the 
first series. In Echetlos the poet moralizes on the name- 
less traditional hero who appeared among the Greeks 
when the Persians invaded Greece, and who ploughed 
the enemy with a ploughshare. In Clive an old mess- 
mate of the Indian magnate tells the tale, as he heard it 
from Clive himself, of the duel over a game of cards in 
the days when Clive was a factor. His lordship records 
this as the occasion on which, though he felt fear, his 
courage rose to its highest mark. Juléykeh, in some 
respects the freshest of the six poems, is the charming 
tale of the Arab who had an unrivalled mare, and lost 
her by telling a night thief the secret signal to her to 
put forth all her speed,—a communication which he made 
rather than disgrace his mare by overtaking her on 
another. Pietro of Abano is more rough and tortuous 
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in in thought than anything Mr. Browning has issued <> 
and the interest flags somewhat. Docto is a good old 
story admirably tuld—the story of the Devil's compact 
with a doctor to be at the bed-lhead whenever the patient 
was to die: in this, the Talmudic version of the tale, the 
motive is the power of a bad wife; and in this respect, as 
in some others, the story is better than the Scandinavian 
variant. Pan and Luna is an exquisitely poetic enlarge- 
ment upon three verses in Virgil's third Georgic, not an 
attempt to explain the myth of the moon fo'lowing Pan 
“to his domain the wild wood, by no means spurning 
him,” but a setting of the myth in verse as intense as 
Mr. Browning's work of thirty years ago, and as sug- 
gestive as his ‘work of all periods. 


The Complete Works of Bret Harte. 
Papers, Span*sh and American Leycnds, 
Argonauts, kc. (Chatto & Windus). 

By as much as the popularity of prose exceeds the 

popularity of verse this second volume of Mr. Bret 

Harte’s Works will probably exceed its predecessor in 

the popular favour. It contains all the stories by which 

he is best known to the public of this country, together 
with others which, we fancy, will be new to them. The 
old favourites gain upon reperusal, We have got over 
that first surprise at the energetic vocabulary of some of 
the personages which struck such terror to the mind of 
the “ gentle proof-reader” of the Luck of Roaring Cump ; 
and whether this be to the credit of our judgment or not, 
it certainly leaves us free to pay more attention to the 
local colour, the narrative art, and the notable power of 
leaving things unsaid which distinguish these sketches 

If, as we gather from the preface to vol. i..“‘ Mliss” was the 

earliest of the series, then itis clear that Mr. Harte’s hand 

must have been certain from the first. Not even the 

“Outcasts of Poker Flat,” in our opinion, excels this 

admirably told story. In reading through the entire co)- 

lection, the influence of Dickens is more evident than it 
appears to be in isolated cases, and we can thoroughly 
comprehend the kind of wonder with which — feste 

Forster's Life—these Transatlantic papers, so bold, s 

fresh, so manifestly modelled upon his own fashion, 

must have been regarded by the author of the Old 

Curiosity Shop, 


ol, IT. Earli r 
Tales of the 


Hymns and other Poetry of the Latin Church. Translated 
by D. T. Morgan. Arranged according to the Calendar 
of the Church of England. (Rivingtons.) 

Tne translator has undertaken a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, that of exhibiting to English readers, in their 
own tongue wherein they were born, metrical versions 
of no less than a hundred ancient Latin hymns and 
sacred medizval lyrics. His very modest preface disarms 
criticism. He would himself allow, we have no doubt, 
that his versions are of unequal merit; in so large a 
number of translations it could hardly be otherwise. 
Amongst the happiest of the renderings we would place 
“ O Jesu dulcissime” (p. 17), “ Supreme motor cordium” 
(pp. 44-5), commencing, “O Sovereign Mover of the 
heart,” and the “ Dies Ire” (pp. 272-5). It required no 
little courage to attempt the “ Dies Ir,” but really the 
attempt has been by no means unsuccessful. It would 
be an invidious task to select from a hundred poems 
faulty lines, such as “’Tis ours in pilgrim guise to seek 
for” (p. 48), or grotesque lines, such as “ Ye flowing 
bowls, ye jovial souls” (p. 266); suffice it to say that the 
work is, in the main, very well done, and that it will 
open, no doubt, to many readers some of the rich 
treasures of the old bymnology, 


WE have received the Thirty first Annual Report of 
the Tr "oe of the Astor Library, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1879 (Albany, N.Y., Weed, Parsons & Co.), and 





are glad to note that special study is on the increase 
there. At the same time, we must say it appears to us 
that it would be rather difficult to define what constitutes 
“intemperate reading,” a vice, if vice it be, upon which 
the superintendent expends some strong language. But 
it is very encouraging to find that the number alike of 
readers and of books consulted has nearly doubled in the 
last decade. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good fuith. 


E. S. Dopcson.—The question is much controverted 
whether we have any real facts at all for the life of 
Lucius. Alban Butler gives an account under date 
Dec. 3, and admits a doubt concerning the identification 
of the British king with the Apostle of Noricum, patron 
of the church of Coire. For the life of the king, Bede is 
his earliest and most precise authority. But the Rev. 
John Pryce has pointed out (The Ancient British Church, 
pp. 48-51) that Bede simply transferred to his pages 
(Hist. Eccl. i, 4) “an interpolation in a sixth-century 
copy of an early catalogue of the Roman Pontiffs.” The 
Rev. KR. W. Morgan, on the other hand (St. Paul in 
Britain, p. 158), makes Lucius the first king who “ gave 
the privileges of the country and nation to all who pro- 
fessed the faith in Christ.” For the Apostle of Noricum, 
Alban Butler refers to F. Sprecher, Palladis Rhetica, 
l. ii.; F. Rader, Bavaria Sancta, t.i.; and to the Bre- 
viary of Coire. There are several other saints of the 
name, commemorated Feb. 24, March 4, Sept. 10, and 
Oct. 19. 

H. M. W.—Incapable of authentication, “ Intendant” 
is not a Roman title. “Capet” was an epithet of the 
ancestor of the House of Bourbon, and has no pretence 
that we know of to being a Jewish name. We are not 
acquainted with the gate of “ Tournes” in the topography 
of Jerusalem, By “ Aquilla,” in the kingdom of Naples, 
may be meant Aquila, which was founded by the Em- 
peror Frederick IIL. a.p. 1240, and in which, therefore, 
Roman remains were not likely to be sought in 1280. 
We do not think this particular “discovery” has been 
discussed in our columns, nor should we consider it a 
suitable subject, for many reasons, 

Miss Martiy (Newland Hurst, Droitwich) would be 
glad to exchange sundry cuttings of ‘Old Worcester- 
shire,’ taken from Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 
similar slips from that paper of June 24, 
Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, 1876. 

C. A. W.—The really best way for all our corre- 
spondents, both to ease our Jabour and to save p rrinting 
expenses, would be to revise MS, carefully before send- 
ing it to “N, & Q.” 

E. M. M.—St. Mello, or Melanius, Bishop of Rouen 
and Conf. (fourth century), is commemorated Oct. 22. 


Wa. UnperniLi.—Custom is the only reason we know. 
F. J. 8.—The subject is not suited to our columns, 
ALIce.—See axte, p. 92. 


: ° 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial! Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











